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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


T is evident that the ultimate composition of Earl 
Russell’s administration is far from being definitely 
arranged. Although there may be some exaggeration in 
the comments of many of our contemporaries upon the 
debating ‘weakness of the Government in the Lower 
House, and although we certainly cannot agree with the 
high estimate which is set upon the Conservative speeches 
by those who belong to their party, there is, nevertheless, 
good ground for discontent with the mode in which the 
highest offices in the State are apportioned amongst the 
members of the Cabinet sitting respectively in the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. It is too much to 
expect that the latter assembly will see with complacency 
the Premier, the Foreign Secretary,’ and the Lords of the 
naval and military departments occupying seats in the * 
influential branch of the Legislatire. Even if the subo 
nate officers to whom the representation of the great 
departments must, under these circumstances, be entrusted, 
were men of far greater ability than they are, they 
would find it difficult, if not impossible, to make head 
against the dissatisfaction which the existing arrangement 
engenders. We cannot, therefore, affect any surprise that 
Earl Russell should, according to the best accredited 
rumours, be casting about for the means of strengthening 
the hands of Mr. Gladstone by conferring one or more of 
the leading offices in the Government upon members of the 
House of Confmons. It is understood that the Duke of 
Somerset is willing to resign the First Lordship of the 
Admiralty, and accept the presidency of the Council, in 
which a vacancy is to be created by Earl Granville’s 
appointment to a diplomatic post. Including the chancel- 
lorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, there would then be two 
seats in the Cabinet at the disposal of Earl Russell ; and if 
these were filled by menin whose ability and principles the 
Liberal party place confidence, the Government might, with 
a satisfactory programme, and a good working majority, 
safely dare the Opposition to do their worst. It is, how- 
ever, by no means easy to select two men who will be 
thoroughly acceptable to the various sections of which the 
Ministerial following is composed. Assuming that the 


Government intend to deal with Parliamentary Reform in . 


a fair and honourable spirit, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman 
are obviously out of the question. Their appointment would 
be universally accepted as an indication that this paramount 
question was either to be shelved or trifled with, and the 
Ministry, on meeting Parliament, would find themselves 


regarded with something stronger than distrust by the _ 


greater portion of their nominal supporters. On the other 


hand, if we except Mr. Bright, who is, for many reasons, | 





ineligible for office, there is scarcely any member in the 
advanced Liberal ranks who has attained a position of 
‘marked eminence. Mr. Forster, the member for Bradford, 

has been frequently mentioned as a probable occupant of a 
seat in the Cabinet, and his appointment would, we 
believe, be generally acceptable. But there would still 
remain another place to be filled; and, although Mr. 

Stansfeld has certainly strong claims upon the Government, ’ 
and would supply a considerable accession of strength in 

debate, it would, perhaps, hardly be prudent to take both 

the new members of the Government from one section of 
the Liberal party. The task of completing the Cabinet, 

supposing there are the two vacancies to which we have 
referred, will obviously be one of much difficulty and delicacy. 

It is, however, one from which the Premier cannot shrink, if he 

wishes to retain the confidence of the House of Commons ; 

and he had far better not undertake it at all, unless he is 

determined to look for recruits outside the Whig and 
official coteries. 


The arrival of the Shenandoah in the Mersey is not 
unlikely to lead to fresh complications between England 
and the United States. If Mr. Johnson should be content 
with demanding the surrender of the ship, the matter 
will be easily arranged, because she is at present in the. 
hands of her Majesty’s officers, and we can at once 
transfer her to the United States, who have an incontestable 
claim to her, as part of the property of the late Confederate 
States. - But it is extremely probable that Mr. Adams may 
be instructed to ask for something more. He may contend 
that Captain Waddell and his crew are pirates in virtue of 
their having carried on war after the subjugation and 
extinction of the Confederacy, and may urge our Government 
either to try them for piracy or to surrender them to the 
Government of Washington. The latter demand would be 
clearly inadmissible. Piracy, by the law of nations, is 
triable in the courts of any country ; and to such an offence, 
according to a recent decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, the extradition-treaty between England and the 
United States does not apply. We could not, therefore, 
with any decent regard to our own honour, hand these men 
over to a Power from which it would be vain for them 
to anticipate either mercy or justice. The same objection 
does not apply to sending them before a British judge and 
jury. No one would wish to save them from punishment if 
it were proved that they had burnt and destroyed. vessels ‘at 
sea after they knew the civil war in America: to be at’ an 
end. On the other hand, such’ a tribunal would “give 
a fair and candid hearing to the defence’ ‘Which it is 
understood Captain Waddell will. on a suitable occasion 
offer for his conduct. He states that, as soon as he heard. 
from the commander, of her Majesty's ship Barracouta that. 
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the Confederate States, whose flag he bore and whose 
commission he held, had ceased to exist, he also ceased to 
make prizes, and, in fact, disarmed his ship. He says, and, 
we think, with truth, that he was not bound to accept 
statements made by the crews of Federal vessels which he 
captured ; for these might be mere ruses to escape seizure. 
Whether he is to be considered a pirate, or a national 
officer lawfully carrying on war, must depend entirely upon 
the bona fides of his conduct ; and we should by no means 
regret to see this made the subject of inquiry by a competent 
and impartial tribunal. We fear, however, that this will 
nob satisfy the Government of the United States ; and even 
if it does, the acquittal of Captain Waddell—should it take 
place, will most likely increase the strong feeling of 
irritation which is entertained against England by the 
people of the North. Be that as it may, our duty is clear. 
It is very annoying to have this fresh embarrassment cast 
upon us; but we must not seek to escape from it by 
sacrificing the men who have voluntarily surrendered to our 
flag. 

We have heard with satisfaction, during the past week, 


that diplomatic relations have been resumed between the | 


Courts of Brazil and of St. James’s. Although we never 
entertained the slightest doubt that England was sub- 
stantially right in her quarrel with the South American 
State, we never concealed our regret that that quarrel 
should have taken place. The interests of the two countries 
are closely connected by a thriving and increasing commerce. 
The resources of Brazil are being rapidly developed by 
English capital; and, on the other hand, English capital 
finds in Brazil a safe and profitable investment. Besides 
this, our sympathies are naturally enlisted on behalf of the 
only constitutional monarchy in the New World. We 
would willingly cultivate the most friendly relations with a 
State which has so many recommendations to our favour. 
That, our relations were not for many years friendly was 
entirely the fault-of the Brazilian Government, who shame- 
lesslye€vaded the execution of their treaty obligations, and 
thus compelled us, much against our will, to assume a 
hostile attitude: We do not, however, wish to revive the 
recollections of old grievances at tlfe present moment. 
There is good ground for thinking that the Emperor of 
Brazil has become fully alive to the importance of our 
friendship, and perfectly sensible that the only way to obtain 
it is, to act towards us with perfect good faith. Under 
these circumstances the best thing for both parties is to let 
bygones be bygones, and without troubling themselves 
about the past, to lose no opportunity of cultivating amicable 
relations in the future. 


The troubles of Denmark did not terminate with the 
war. After having undergone dismemberment, it has had 
to pass through a Constitutional crisis. It seems that in 
consequence of a new Constitution having been voted by 
the Rigsraad, all the Ministers tendered their resignations, 
which were accepted by the King. A new Government 
was, however, formed by Count Frys Frysenborg, and under 
their auspices the revision of the Constitution has been 
satisfactorily accomplished. The present Premier and his 
colleagues are described as more Conservative than their 
predecessors ; but their opinions are apparently also more 
in harmony with those of the people. That being the case, 
the course pursued by the King has been perfectly Consti- 
tutional, and their advent to office need occasion no uneasi- 
ness. We trust that it will promote that national union, 


and that general feeling of contentment with their institu- | 


tions, which are now far more important to the Danes than 
any particular form of Constitution. The condition of the 
country would indeed be sad, and its prospects dark, if 
domestic dissensions were to shake that remnant of the 
ancient State which has been rescued from foreign aggression. 

_ The transition from Denmark to Greece is under present 
circumstances natural and easy. King George has, like his 
father, had to change his Government. No very important 
question of public policy appears to hate led to the Hellenic 
ministerial crisis. The administration resigned for reasons 
mainly of a personal character ; and a difficulty of the same 
kind for some time prevented the formation of another. 
Count Sponneck, the Danish adviser of the young King, 
has for some time been exceedingly unpopular with almost 
all the Greek politicians, It is probable that his conduct 
has not been altogether judicious ; but a foreigner in his 


wisdom, have avoided the jealousy with which his presence 





near the throne was certain to be viewed by the natives. 
It might have been foreseen, from the first, that the Greeks 
would not long endure to see their Sovereign in Danish 
leading-strings, and, in fact, this kind of tutelage has 
lasted quite as long as could reasonably have been 
expected. It is not, therefore, surprising that when the 
King requested the assistance of M. Bulgaris that statesman 
should have made it a condition of assuming office that 
Count Sponneck should leave the country. His Majesty 
was not inclined to comply with this demand, and he tried 
to avoid the separation with which he was menaced, by 
having recourse to M. Deligeorgis instead of M. Bulgaris. 
The former was not, however, willing to concede much more 
favourable terms than the latter. All the King was able 
to obtain was the postponement of the Count’s departure 
until next spring. On receiving a promise that no further 
delay should take place, M. Deligeorgis accepted office, and 
has since succeeded in forming a ministry. It would be 
premature to express any opinion as to the policy which he 
is likely to pursue ; but all friends of Greece must desire 
that it may obtain the confidence of the country, and may 
prove equal to the conduct of its affairs. These incessant 
changes of Government are most mischievous to a country 
like Greece. It is hardly possible that politicians who are 
always fighting for their places should have any time to 
spare for looking after the interests of the nation. 


The Duke of Augustenburg and his claims to the Duchy 
of Holstein, appear to find no more favour with Austria 
than with Prussia. It is officially announced that Count 
Gablenz, the Governor of Holstein, has informed the Prince, 
on what are amusingly called the “ most considerate terms 
possible,” that should his stay in Holstein Jead. to any 
demonstrations in favour of the Augustenburg claims, his 


| Highness would immediately be either expelled from the 








| authorities 


Duchy or placed under arrest. At the same time, the polige 
have forbidden the editors of newspapers 
published in the Duchy to give to any person titles and 
denominations which appertain only to Sovereigns, and 
which, during the provisional state of things, can only be 
applied to the King of Prussia in respect of Slesvig, and the 
Emperor of Austria in respect of Holstein. No one can be 
surprised at these measures, for every one out of Germany 
must have long ago been convinced that the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg’s chance of becoming a Sovereign prince was 
utterly desperate. But the fact of their having been taken 
confirms our previous impressions, and tends to show that 
any reluctance which Austria may have felt to betray 
the hopes she once excited, has now been overcome. 
The small German Powers, with characteristic fussiness 
and fatuity, are once more at work upon a resolution, 
which they wish the Diet to adopt, in favour of convoking a 
general assembly of representatives in Holstein. But of 
course the Diet will never pass, even if it discusses, snel¥ a 
resolution ; and if it did, it would not have the smallest 
possible effect on the two great Powers. We are glad to 
perceive that the spirited reply of the Frankfort Senate to 
the threatening note of Austria and Prussia has produced a 
good effect. We fear, however, that this is only temporary; 
for, although Prussia will not proceed to extrewities without 
the co-operation of Austria, which is at present withheld; ne 
one can place the least reliance upon the firmness of the 
Cabinet of Vienna. It will very likely end by doing the 
bidding of M. von Bismarck in this, as it has done’ in se 
many recent instances. | 


We learn by the last mail that the United States journals 
have been actively occupied in discussing the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Adams and Earl Russell, in refer- 
ence to the Alabama claims. It need hardly be said that 
this has occasioned a fresh outburst of invective against 
England. But, although the language used is, in some 
instances, violent enough, we do not find that in any case 
war is definitely threatened. Indeed, the writers rather seem 
toassume that their Government will not attempt to enforce 
payment of these claims, for they dwell with much satis- 
faction upon the pleasure they anticipate in paying England 
off in her own coin, whenever she happens to be at war 
with some other Power. Of course, we are quite prepared 
to take our chance of that. In the meantime it is pleasant 
to know that we are to have a respite, and that there isne@ 
immediate likelihood of our being presented with the high- 


4s | wayman’s alternative—our money or ourlife. ‘If 
position could hardly, by any amount of prudence and | , ey or ourlife. “If we may place 


reliance on a telegram from Washington, it has at last beem 


| decided to bring Mr. Jefferson Davis to trial for treasom 
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We could certainly have wished that Mr. Johnson had 
refrained from such a measure ; but having regard to the 
state of feeling in the North, we are not prepared to say 
that it would have been prudent to do so, nor are we insensible 
to the advantage which may accrue from obtaining a decison 
of the Supreme Court, laying down authoritatively the law 
of treason against the Union. It is possible that the 
President may be right in thinking that he could not afford 
to conciliate the South, by releasing his defeated rival. 
After the long delay whieh has taken place, and after the 
free distribution of pardons to the other prominent leaders 
in the late rebellion, no fear need be entertained as to the 
result. We will not do Mr. Johnson the injustice of sup- 
posing that he intends to inflict any punishment on the 
prisoner when the law has once been vindicated—as it is 
thoqught—by his conviction. 








THE COMING REFORM. 


Ir is just a year since we pointed out that two causes were 
at work which would occasion reform of the representation ere 
long to become again a vital political and party queétion. 
These causes lay in the slowly maturing convictions of the 
public, and in the exigencies of Parliamentary tactics. This 
prediction, however unpleasant to those who, being very well 
at present, are naturally reluctant to admit that any change 
can be required, has already been verified by acknowledged 
facts. The declarations of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman that 
nobody wanted reform, did not prevent the constituencies from 
exacting a pledge of nearly every Liberal candidate that he 
would support reform. And now, with a majority thus pledged, 
and with Mr. Gladstone as its leader, Earl Russell has to con- 
sider what he will do. He cannot imitate his predecessor in 
doing nothing, for a large portion of the Radical party are 
agreed in that case to transfer their support to whatever 
premier will promise to do something, And as Lord Derby 
once before offered a Reform Bill, and many of the leading 
Conservatives have lately expressed their continued adherence 
to its principles, and their anxious wish that by some such 
means the question could be settled for a time, there would 
probably be no reluctance on that side to buy Radical support 
at the price of a tolerably Liberal measure. No doubt, Earl 
Russell stands in the dilemma that if he proposes something 
he will be opposed by at least the inclinations of the Lowe 
section of his supporters. But then it is to be remembered 
that that section is very amenable to reason—of a certain kind. 
Mr. Lowe, for one, is member for Calne, and holds that seat 
just so long as the Marquis of Lansdowne pleases. His oppo- 
sition then depends on the question, whether the aristocratic 
Whigs will desert and oust Earl Russell. Now this is a very 
different thing from opposing Mr. Gladstone. It would imply 
a rending in twain of the party, and in this division would 
clearly be read loss of present power, as well as ultimate loss of 
privileges. Thus a prudent calculation will probably incline 
them rather to accept reform from Earl Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone than from Lord Derby and Mr. Forster. And thus, 
out of these various party movements and tactical arrange- 
ments, it grows daily more certain that we shall, because it is 
inevitable, have a Whig Reform Bill, pressed forward by all the 
strength of the party, and therefore opposed with equal energy 
by the Tory party. ; 

But this situation of parties renders it equally evident that 
the smallest practicable Reform Bill will be that which the 
pure Whig party will try to put forward. As it will be against 
the grain with them, as it will take away something of their 
aristocratic power and prestige, and as it will be more bitterly 
opposed by their adversaries the more thorough it is, there 
will be every motive for their anxiety to cut down its provisions 
tothe minimum their more decided Liberal allieswill permit. But 
in this respect the true interest of the country is on the side of 
the more advanced members of the party. A half-and-half 
measure would give no contentment and no relief from con- 
tinued agitation of the question. It would divide and unsettle 
parties and thus render every Government insecure. But it would 
not remove the real grievance of the exclusion of large classes 
from any share in political affairs, nor of the over-representation 
of certain not over-deserving localities. It is certainly desirable 
that when we are about to open up these subjects, we should 
arrange them on a basis which shall be satisfactory in itself, and 
not a mere compromise between wealthy peers and commoners 
who sit on opposite sides of the two Houses. When we are about 
to enlarge and purify the constitution it is desirable that it 
should be done for the benefit of the nation, and not for the 











sake of merely maintaining a certain section of the governing 
classes in all the privileges that can possibly be retained. 

It will be useful then, while the measure of Reform is still in 
incubation, to draw public attention again to what must form 
its essential points if it is to deserve general support. We shall 
not pretend to advance any new facts or arguments on a topic 
which has been already so amply discussed. But the long 
continuance of the discussion has itself had the effect of causing 
some of these facts and arguments to drop a little out of sight 
and remembrance, and it will not be unserviceable to recall 
them. The mind of the country has been so long made up on 
the necessity of a Reform sooner or later, that it has ceased to 
pay much regard to the details of which such Reform ought to 
consist. Yet, as all its virtue, and its usefulness, and its suffi- 
ciency will after all depend on how it deals with details, we 
shall not waste time in again setting before our readers an out- 
line of what provisions it must be required to embrace. 

The first and fundamental point is, of course, the extension 
of the franchise. Under this head the broad fact to be kept 
in mind is that at present (taking England and Wales alone 
for the sake of avoiding at this stage local discrepancies) thera 
is a population of above twenty millions, containing above five 
millions of adult males, while the number of voters is under one 
million. This is our present peril. Thereis noevading the fact that 
we are in a state of insecure equilibrium when the Constitution 
is supported by only one man in five throughout the realm. 
There can be no safety, no finality till a proportion so fatal ig 
reversed. We should not need to fear if those whom the Con- 


| stitution admits to its privileges were superior or even equal 


in number to those whom it excludes, but it is obvious that it 
exists only by sufferance so long as those interested in defend- 
ing it are inferior in numbers and strength to those whom if 
declines to recognise. No-doubt an addition of a million and 
a half of voters to the registers seems very large. It may be 
remembered that this was the number which Mr. Boyd Kinnear, 
in a passage we quoted a few months back from his “ Principles 
of Reform,” estimated as the number which a reading and 
writing franchise would add to the existing constituencies. 
But something of our alarm will probably disappear on a fair 
consideration of the elements of which that addition would be 
made up. It would not by any means consist of a majority of 
working men, nor of men who can merely read and write 
without further education. Whether an educational or a 
household and lodger franchise were adopted, it would include 
all who have had good education at school and college, and all 
who fall under the designation of clerks, tradesmen, master 
artisans, or foremen. These are not a revolutionary class, nor 
have they any interests in common with the wages-receiving 
class of mechanics or artisans, of whom a proportion would 
also be admitted. But, besides even these, there would be 
included a very considerable number of those whose whole 
associations and interests lie with the upper classes of society, 
but who happen to reside in houses not rated to the requisite 
present amount, Many a curate, teacher, artist, in lodgings 
in town; many a well-off professional man, retired merchant, 
veteran officer, in the country, residing in houses not rated at 
£50 a year, would be admitted among the million and a half 
new voters which the equilibrium of the Constitution demands. 
We surely have little need to fear that when a body containing 
so large an infusion of intelligence and respectability is added 
to the existing holders of votes, we shall stand in any risk 
from whatever folly may suggest itself to the minds of that 
smaller portion among them which happen to be less well off. 
It must be observed, however, that the theory that any folly 
at all would obtain the support of any considerable number of 
the new electors is entirely devoid of reasonable foundation. 
Generally speaking, those of the working classes who would fall 
within the new franchise aré already in a fair way of rising. 
To all these there is as much motive to respect the privileges 
they hope soon to share as there is to those who enjoy them 
already. And when we hear of brutality, of drunkenness, of 
insensate madness among certain portions of the lower orders, 
let us remember that there will, after the addition of a million 
and ahalf of the best of the population to the electoral roll, 
still remain a body of two millions and a half of grown up men 
in England who are not admitted. Surely so considerable a 
number may be expected to include the far larger proportion 
of whatever is reckless and dissipated within the working 
classes. No one, certainly, who knows anything of them can 
pretend to say that, after selecting from among the best of 
them as many as will make only every second man, counting 
all ranks together, to be an elector, we shall not leave a residue 
in which, with nearly all that is disreputable or unreasonable, 


there will also be found a very considerable proportion that is © 
thoroughly fitted to be admitted to the franchise. Want of 
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the elements of education, it may be useful to remember, would 
exclude not two millions and a half, but only one million and a 
quarter, the exclusion of the other half would be effected by 
raising the standard, and by the operation of causes which 
would hold a certain number back from applying for enrolment. 

How any Reform Bill deserving the name must re-arrange 
constituencies, so as to get rid of the present gross inequalities 
of representation, which make a vote in certain petty boroughs 
equivalent in legislative power to ten votes in some great cities 
or counties, we must reserve to future consideration. What 
we have been desirous at present of doing is to enforce the 


conviction that whenever extension is attempted there must be | 
_’ no shrinking from a measure large enough to be commensurate 
with the needs of the country. Large as the figures may be, | 
_ it is desirable that they should, by reflection, become familiar, 


so that when the details of the Bill are put before us we may 
examine them without any preliminary trepidation at the 
magnitude of their apparent consequences. No consequence, 
it must be kept steadily in view, can be more truly dangerous 


. than that an exclusion should be continued which leaves the 


defence of our constitution to a minority of the people, which 
leads to a chronic sense of injustice suffered by the majority, 
and which operates as a very sensible motive in driving from 
our shores the class which makes our national strength, the 
class of skilled workmen, and intelligent Englishmen. Our 
national prosperity, if not our national existence, depends on 
our making it in good time clear to that class that in England 
they will receive the same justice, and enjoy the same privileges, 
which the United States or our own colonies would afford them. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF EDINBURGH. 


Tue genius of Mr. Gladstone is beyond all doubt. 


the Gospel.” Again, we are told, “the Greeks had their place 
in the Providential order, ay, and in the Evangelical preparation 
as truly and really as the children of Abraham themselves.” 
This “ Evangelical preparation ” consists of two principles: the 
first of these is the embodiment of “a humanistic element” 
in the Grecian theology, which led the Greeks to represent their 
Deities in a human form, and invest them with the noblest 
attributes of man, a principle that reached its culmination in 
the incarnation of Apollo, thus preparing the mind of man for 
that blessed incarnation that was to achieve the redemption of 
the world :—the next principle is the almost perfect develop- 
ment of bodily and mental excellence which was given to Greece 
beyond all other nations, “so as to lift up man’s universal 
nature to the level upon which his relation as a creature to his 
creator, and asa child to his father, was about to be esta- 
blished.” In the theory of 1858 Mr. Gladstone regards ancient 
Greece in a threefold aspect, as left to itself “ to work out the 
problem of its destiny, under the lights which common life and 
experience supply ; ” as having pursued a “ downward course ; ” 
and, lastly, as pointing the implied moral of man’s utter failure 
when left by Providence to himself. In the theory of 1865 
Mr. Gladstone not only ignores his former theory, but contra- 
dicts it, when he puts ancient Greece under the guidance of 
a special Providence, making its course one of progresssive 
triumph in art and in arms, and in the development of mental 
and bodily excellence, to be successfully terminated by “the 
lifting up of man’s universal nature to the level upon which 
his relation as a creature to his Creator, and as a child to 
his father, was about to be established. We find no fault with 
Mr. Gladstone’s change of views, but we do find fault with 
him for not giving us good and solid reasons for his departure 


from the sound and well-recognised views which he formerly 


Whatever speculations he maintains are set forth with a | element ” of Greek mythology as to justify its being specially 
‘ gplendour of eloquence and a subtlety of reasoning almost | ; ; arg 
ceaivalied. Though we cannot accept a his ~avers4 we are  20Complished author of “The Natural History of Religion, 


bound to admire the graceful diction in which he invests his | 


most daring paradoxes, and his most startling sophistries. The 
whole career of this gifted man has been one of contradiction in 
action and speculation. He has been a narrow Protectionist 
and a broad Free-trader, a Peelite, a Derbyite, and a 


Palmerstonian; he has maintained the closest Tory principles | 


on Church and State, and enunciated political doctrines that 
would have been hailed with acclamations by Chartist mobs. He 
has been equally ready to favour Dissent and to support the 
Church of England, and would fain have given one hand of good 
fellowship to the Confederates, and another to the Federals. 
The literature of the man, like his politics, is marvellously 


published, and which are commonly held. 

But let us treat his last theory upon its own merits. We 
see nothing so special and so distinctive in “the humanistic 
regarded as a “ Prwparatio Evangelica.” ‘There is,” says the 
“a universal tendency among mankind to conceive all beings 
like themselves, and to transfer to every object those qualities 
with which they are familiarly acquainted, and of which they 
are immediately conscious.” The “ humanistic” element 
“permeated” Roman mythology as much as that of Greece, 
and is to be found equally in the religion of the Indo-Germanic 
races, as well as in the theology of Polynesia. If there is one 


| mythology more than another more adapted to prepare the 


clever, but marvellously consistent in its inconsistency. In | 
1858, he publishes one theory about ancient Greece, written in | 


enchanting language, and urged with cogent reasoning; in 
1865 he goes down to Edinburgh, and proposes a theory the 
very reverse of his “ Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age,” 
and resembling its repudiated predecessor only in the brilliancy 
of its rhetoric, and the persuasive plausibility of its logic. 
Second thoughts are not always best; and we regret, for 
Mr. Gladstone’s own sake, and for the sake of Christian truth, 
that any departure has been made from the following moderate 
and just appreciation of the Providential position of early 
Greece, which he gave us in his “ Homeric Studies ” :— 


But while the Jewish records exhibit to us the link between | 


man and the other world jn the earliest times, the poems of Homer 
show us the being (the Greek) of whom God was pleased to be thus 
mindfal, in the free unsuspecting play of his actual nature. The 


patriarchal and Jewish dispensations created and sustained, through — 


Divine interposition, a state of things essentially special and excep- 
tional; but here first we see our mind set to work out for itself, aii 


the lights which common life and experience supplied, the deep | 


problem of his destiny. Nor is there, perhaps, any more solemn and 


melancholy lesson, than that which is to be learned from its continual | 


downward course. If these words amount toa begging of the ques- 
tion, at least it is most important for us to know whether the course 
was continually downwards; whether, as man enlarged his powers 
and his resources, he came nearer to, or went farther from, his happi- 
ness and his perfection.” 


Such was the theory once held by Mr. Gladstone, and now 


| Evangelica.” 


distinctly repudiated; for the whole tenor of his Edinburgh | 


addresss can be regarded in no other light. Now, he considers 
that ancient Greece was not “ under the divine care which in a 
general way extends to all men;” now he claims for it “a 
marked, appropriate, distinctive place in the providential 


order of the world,” and this, “not in the general, ordinary, | 


and elementary way, but ina high and special sense.” This 
sense he declares to be “ the rearing and training of mankind for 


came at once into contact. 


human mind for the incarnation of the Redeemer, such a 
mythology is the Hindoo, and not the Greek; for here we have 
not only a shadowing forth of a Divine Trinity in the threefold 
manifestation of the Hindoo Sastra, but we have theshadowing 
forth of the incarnate “seed of the woman” in those Hindoo 
idols, said to be allegorical, which represented a divine nature in 
combination with the form of a woman. (See Moore’s “ Hindoo 
Pantheon.”) The strongest argument against the part sup- 


_ posed to be played by “the humanistic element” in Greek 


religion is to be found in the fact that neither the inspired nor 
the uninspired preachers of Christianity in Greece, nor the early 
Fathers who came habitually in contact with it, regarded it, or 
alluded to it, as an order of Providence. It so happens that 
we have a divine record of a sermon preached by St. Paul in 
Athens, the very heart and metropolis of Grecian civilization ; 
and it further happens, that so far was St. Paul from arguing 
“from the humanistic element” to Him who was both man 
and God, from “ the primitive tradition ” carried from the early 
home of ancient Greece to its realization, that he completely 
ignores “the humanistic element” with every other form of 
idolatry, and preaches “the unknown God ” as hitherto known 
only as the God of nature and providence, and not known by 
“humanistic” forms. Let us further observe that we find no 
case recorded, either on this occasion or any other, where 
“the humanistic element” showed itself as a “ Preeparatio 
The preaching of Jesus and the resurrection was 
received at Athens with scorn and derision, as vain babbling, 
and while the Gospel was everywhere a stumbling-blo¢k to the 
Jew, it was “ foolishness to the Greek.” 

We are inclined to believe that the real “ Praparatio 
Evangelica ” out of and beyond the Jewish Church, lay in the 
Greek language and the Roman polity, with which the Gospel 
In Greek the Gospel was first 


_ preached, and in that language, the most perfect and beautiful 
_ of all languages, it was providentially committed to writing, 


and throughout the provinces of the Roman empire, all more 
or less marked with Roman law and custom, it was preached. 
We cannot understand Mr. Gladstone’s unfair and uneandid 


_ elimination of Roman influence from the civilization of the world 


a) 
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at the rise of Christianity, and ¥ 
unjust in using such language as this : “ For the achievements 
and enchantments of wit, eloquence; and art, for the imperial 


games of politics and war, let us seek them on the shores | 


of Greece.” 
war? 
There are points of detail in this‘singular essay we must 
briefly notice and correct. 
sun appears only once as a person in the ‘ Iliad.’ ” 


Did Rome achieve no tritmph in politics and 


and the passage (Iliad III., v. 320) in which his full personalty 
is addressed, is strangely overlooked. But the most curious and 


amazing fact is this, that Wolf and the most eminent critics | 
on Homer regard the word as a proper name, on the very | 


ground of the Greek love of impersonation, a theory applied 


wanted and is most significant. 

Again, in his exaggerated estimate of Greek philosophy, Mr. 
Gladstone has forgotten the tendency of Plato and Aristotle to 
sacrifice the needs and aspirations of the individual man to the 
realization of the Greek conception of a state? What is the 
meaning of a “humanistic element” in a philosophy, where 
man, with his many wants and weaknesses, is nothing, and the 
abstraction of a state is everything? What edition of Homer 
has Mr. Gladstone been reading, that he tells us that Homer 
excluded “ the elemental powers” from his mythological agents P 
Wty, Homer personifies each wind that blows from the four 
quarters of the globe; he tells us of Boreas, Eurus, Notus, and 
Zephyrus. Has Mr. Gladstone forgotten Hephaistos, the god 
of fire; and Gama Poseidon, the earth goddess; Helios, the sun 
god, with Porridon and Nereus and Amphitrite, the elemental 
divinities of the sea P 

The weakest part of this University oration lies in the 
laboured picture of the Olympian gods and their manner of 
life, and the comparative purity of early Grecian society as 
reflected in the poems of Homer. With the character of the 
Cyclops before us in the “ Odyssey,” we cannot believe that 
cannibalism was unknown in the heroic age. Much less can 
we admire the beauties he has drawn of Olympic life and 
manners when we read of Olympic Jove using the lowest 
language to Juno, and read the peevish, petty squabbles of 
“the blessed immortals,” their combination with wrong 
against right, their wilful and merciless cruelty, and capri- 
cious favouritism. Mr. Gladstone is indeed a bold man to put 
forth to a University—and this in a prominent portion of his 
theory—his belief that there existed in Homeric Greece a 
profound reverence for human life and human nature? 
Almost every page of Homer contradicts him. Let Mr. 
Gladstone go back to his “ Homeric studies,” the theory and 
practice of which he has evidently forgotten. Let him read 
again how Hecuba longs “ to cling to Achilles and devour his 
liver ;” how Juno would like to eat up Priam’s children raw ; 
how Jupiter hanged up Juno and fastened a pair of anvils to 
her feet; how Priam recounts the horrid mutilation of an old 
man’s corpse; and let him remember the treatment received 
by Vulcan and Thersites, and the many personal outrages 
Homer reveals. Can Mr. Gladstone have forgotten the 
barbarous insults used by his pet hero Achilles, that perfect 
gentleman, to the dying Hector? As an oration, this per- 
formance has certainly a rhetorical value of a high degree— 
as an historical or religious essay, its value is worthless, for the 
principles on which it rests have no solid foundation. 








LORD PALMERSTON AND THE PRESS. 


Amonest the characteristics of the late Premier none were 
more remarkable than the versatility and elasticity of mind 
which not only kept him abreast of his age, but-enabled him to 
enter into the feelings of men of widely dissimilar ranks and 
callings in life, to appreciate their views, and to take an interest 
in their pursuits. No old man was ever so little of a laudator 
temporis acti. The pages both of the peerage and of history 
bore testimony to his ripe age; but no one would ever have 
gathered from his speeches that he had taken part in public 
affairs before most of those amongst whom he stood were born. 
He always addressed men of the present day like one of them- 
selves; and looked into questions as they arose by the light of 
contemporary and not of traditional opinions. Earl Russell might 
dwell, time after time, with tedious iteration upon the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts and the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Acts; but Lord 
Palmerston was always thinking too much of the work actually 
in hand to indulge in prosy retrospects of achievements which 
he had helped to accomplish some quarter of a century ago. 


~~, 


think he is partial and , 


We are confidently told“ that the _ in temperament and character between the two statesmen 


This is an | 
error; he is often so mentioned (see Liddell and Scott, sub #Acoc), | 





The contrast between the two noble lords is equally marked, 


_ ifwe look at their relations with society at large. Earl Russell 


may, indeed, be said to have no relations of the kind. He has 
great weight in Parliament, and his name is one of unques- 
tionable authority with the country; but of the man himself 


_ few people know anything, for he has not cared te make him- 


self known beyond a narrow Whig circle. Nor did the difference 


affect their popularity with the masses alone. It is curious 
to observe how differently they were regarded by the newspaper 


_ press, by journalists, and by literary men. Lord Palmerston 


was, no doubt, vehemently opposed and denounced by the Con- 
servative papers during a large portion of his life; but then 
he was as eagerly and warmly defended by the Liberal organs; 


| and during his later years he was emphatically the pet of the 
everywhere by Mr. Gladstone, except here where it is most | 


press, from the London correspondent, who dilated on his 
plucky bearing and his gay humour, up to the great editor 
whom he was accused of seducing from the paths of impartiality 
by the attractions of his gilded saloons. Earl Russell, on the 
other hand, is obviously no favourite in the newspaper world. 
He is bitterly attacked, and is supported with great reserve; 
while the sketchers of political life and manners seem to take a 
positive pleasure in presenting him under ludicrous aspects. 

We do not say that this may not be partly traceable to other 
causes, but undoubtedly Lord Palmerston’s popularity amongst 
journalists was in a great measure owing to the freedom with 
which—in his own genial way—he associated with some, or 
the good-humoured kindness which he never failed to display 
towards all with whom he came in contact. He knew how to 
make himself thoroughly at home with them—or, rather, he 
was thoroughly at home with them. He neither repelled them 
by hauteur, nor offended them by patronage. He was fond of 
their society, amd he showed it. In the palmy Whig days of 
the Morning Chronicle, the than Foreign Secretary used not 
unfrequently to attend the annual dinner or supper of the staff; 
and the Premier was compelled during his last administration 
to defend himself against a charge of exercising undue influence 
over the editor of the Times. A more curious scene than that 
which took place on the last occasion has seldom occurred in 
the House of Commons; nor was the tact of the noble lord 
ever more conspicuous. It was in 1860, during the debates on 
Earl Russell’s last Reform Bill. Mr. Horsman having been 
wounded by an article in the Times, determined to make Mr. 
Walter personally responsible for it. He accordingly wrote a 
letter to that gentleman, telling him that he should bring the 
subject before the House, though subsequently, when his irritation 
had subsided, he abandoned the intention. Mr. Walter, how- 
ever, would not let him off; he felt that after being 
threatened with a parliamentary “wigging” for the leaders 
in the Times, the sooner his position was cleared up the better. 
He, therefore, himself called attention to the matter, disclaimed 
all responsibility for the articles in question, and protested 
against what he considered an attempt at intimidation. Thus 
challenged, Mr. Horsman was not the man to shrink from the 
encounter. He had written to Mr. Walter a long, eloquent, 
and antithetical letter, scourging severely the frailties of the 
Times, and commenting very plainly on “ the peculiar influences 
which draw Mr. Delane to Lord Palmerston.” This letter he 
read, or rather declaimed, to the House in the sonorous voice, 
with the carefully elaborated elocution, and the dramatic 
gesticulation for which he is remarkable. He accompanied it 
with many bitter and incisive comments upon the newspaper, 
its proprietors, and contributors, and intimated with tolerable 
distinctness that it and they were the tools of Lord Palmer- 
ston. The scene was very interesting, but up to this point it 
had been rather painful. Every one felt that it was rather 
unworthy the dignity of the House; but on the other hand, 
every one was anxious to see how Lord Palmerston would, to 
use a familiar expression, “ get out of it.” Nothing more easy. 
He commenced by referring to the fact that for many years of 
his life he had been the subject of the most bitter attacks from 
the Times. “In fact,” he said, “ during a portion of my public 
life I was one of the best abused men in England.” But, as 
he reminded the House, he submitted in patience, living on in 
the belief that an answer would, sooner or later, be furnished 
by his public conduct. With one of those contemptuous waves 
of the hand which he knew how to make so expressive, he 
drew a ringing cheer from the House, and made Mr. Horsman 
look very small indeed by the remark, that it had never 
occurred to him to rise in the house and formally to complain 
of what had been said of him. The member for Stroud being 
thus “settled,” he proceeded to deal with the imputations 
against himself. He assumed no lofty airs of superiority 
to the press; he made no pretence of standing aloof from it. 





Qn the contrary, he avowed, with playful humour, that Pe. 
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| 
would be very glad indeed if he could influence the Times—he | 
was only ior that he could not. It was true that Mr. | 
Delane and other contributors to the press came to his house ; | 
but why should not they? They were very agreeable people ; | 
he liked their society, and he hoped they found that of Cam- 
bridge House to their taste. As to imagining that there was | 
anything occult in the influences which drew Mr. Delane there, | 
the thing was really absurd. Why, had he not had the honour 
of occasionally receiving Mr. Disraeli, and had he not himself | 
been received by Lord Derby? Did any one suppose that — 
anything mysterious occurred on these occasions; or that the | 
fact of dining at Cambridge House or at Lord Derby’s resi- 
dence influenced the right hon. member for Bucks or himself. 
OF course, no one would or could imagine such a thing ; then | 
why, asked the noble lord, in effect, should any one insinuate | 
that Mr. Delane is purchased, and that I have bought him, | 
because he sometimes visils meP Nothing could be more | 
perfect than the good taste of this little speech, which was | 
delivered in the noble lord’s most humorous manner, and | 
kept the House in a roar of laughter. Without affording the | 
least loophole for a reply, his lordship had pooh-poohed and | 
turned into ridicule an affair which might easily have become | 
troublesome under less skilful treatment; and he had paid a | 
most flattering compliment to the editor in question, without | 
professing to do so, by the mere fact of assuming his social 
equality with Mr. Disraeli and himself. The whole thing was 
so irresistibly amusing, that even Mr. Disraeli, who is seldom 
seen to smile in the House of Commons, restrained his 
laughter with difficulty; and although he had himself once 
talked about “gilded saloons,” he carefully avoided anything 
of the kind in the few words with which he closed the conver- 
sation. ‘This was a slight affair; but, as we have already 
said, it éxhibited the skill and tact of the noble lord in a 
striking manner, and it also showed how cordial and genial 
were his relations with fmen in no wise connected with the 
great Revolution families, 

The noble lord’s bearing towards a somewhat lower grade of 
journalists was not less unaffected and kindly. The reporters 
who went down to his elections at Tiverton almost always 
returned with some story - illustrating his good-humoured, 
pleasant ways. One of these has already appeared in print ; 
but it is so good and so characteristic that it is worth 
repeating. Qn one occasion, when his lordship, as Foreign 
Secretary, was addressing his constituents, a reporter from 
the Morning Chronicle was the only representative of the 
press’ present. The speech contained some rather strong 
remarks upon the then French Government, and the reporter 
took upon himself, at the conclusion of the address, to ask his 
lordship whether he desired those remarks to be given, or 
whether they were not merely designed ad captandum (as it 
were). Lord Palmerston smiled, thanked the gentleman for 
his offer, but declined it, with the remark that, “ What I say 
here I say for everywhere.” He then said, “ How are you 
going upP Iam going to town at once, to take part in the 
London election.” The reporter replied (this was in the days 
of posting), “ If your lordship will take up my report, and 
send it for me to the Morning Chronicle office in time for 
publication, I shall be much obliged, for that will enable me to 
proceed west.” His lordship willingly accepted the commission, 
took charge of the parcel, and delivered it with exemplary 
punctuality. On another occasion, when he was about to speak 
at the same place, the reporters found that, owing to the time 
at which the train started, they would not be able to return to 








town that night if he spoke above half an hour. They accord- 
ingly sent a deputation, to ask his lordship whether he could 
confine his remarks to that time. He promised to do so. He 
commenced his speech, talked away as freely as ever, and, as 
the time went on, the reporters were not a little afraid that he 
had forgotten all about his engagement. But when the end of 
the half-hour approached, he rounded off his observations, and 
as he sat down, with about a minute to spare, he leant over to 
the representatives of the press, and remarked, with a knowing 
and good-humoured smile, “« Well, [have kept my promise, have 
not 1?” We might multiply stories of the same kind, but we can 
spare room for only one other. When his lordship was going 
down to the Tiverton election in 1857, a reporter chanced’ to 
open the carriage in wliich he was sitting with Lady Palmerston 
at the Exeter Station. Seeing who were its occupants he drew | 
back, and was about to close the door, when the Premier, who 
evidently recognised a face not unknown in the gallery, called 
him in, chatted with him all the way to Tiverton in the | 
frankest manner, discussed the prospects of the pending | 
election (it was the one which followed the dissolution on the 
China vote), listened to and repeated more than once to Lady 
Palmerston the shrewd comments of the “ gallery” man upon 





the men who occupy the floor of the House of Commons, and 
freely expressed his own opinions on his rivals and contem- 
poraries. It is an instance of his good nature, and of the 
readiness with which he forgot and forgave, that, although 
Mr. Cobden had recently attacked him with great bitterness, 


‘all he had to say against the then member for the West 


Riding was that he was “so thin-skinned.” The only 
anecdote we ever heard, in which Lord Russell and a newspaper 
man figured together, was in strong contrast to those we have 
just given. The circumstance occurred during the City of 
London election in 1857. At that time, as may be recol- 
lected, the Times had been very severe in its comments 
on the noble earl—and it would scem that he had 
made up his mind to let the editor know how little he 
cared for him. Accordingly, after speaking on the nomi- 
nation day at the Guildhall, he sent for the Times’ re- 
porter present, who was a member of the Bar, and a 
gentleman in every sense of the word. In his most frigid 
manner, and his most sneering voice, the noble lord commenced 
by asking the ridiculous question whether his speech would be 
reported in the Times? He was told it would. “Ah!” he 
said, “ I never see the Times now; I should like to have a 


| copy—will you send me one?” The reporter replied with 


some warmth that it was his duty to report meetings, and not 


| to take orders for papers; and he bade good morning to his 


lordship, who did not even apologize for the insult, which he 
had inflicted either intentionally or through sheer ignoranee of, 
or indifference to, the feelings of those outside, or béloyghis 
own class. These things are very trifling, we admit. - Bat an 
accumulation of trifles becomes important; and there can be 
no doubt that while Lord Palmerston owed a good deal of his 
success in life to the sort of bearing, and the sort of aets, which 
we have described, Earl Russell has been constantly encum- 
bered by the weight of his own ungenial eharacter, and 
embarrassed by the dislike which his narrow sympathies and 
his cold manners have excited beyond the circle of his imme- 
diate followers and friends. 








a 
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THE FENIAN CONGRESS. 


In the city of brotherly love the Fenians have met in Congress. 
The attendance was not so numerous, but is reported to have been 
immensely respectable. Colonel B. P. Murphy was there, and 
Major-General Thomas A. Sweeny “ was on his way.” Part 
of the proceedings were conducted Masonically, a verdure-élad 
warrior tiling at the door, and reminding us of Teddy. of that 
ilk. We learn that the celebrated Scanlon of the Dlimois 
phalanx figured in the assembly. The veterans had mo@sth 
won their titles in yeomanry service. Their most appro 
motto would have been that which the humorous artist d 
for Captain Gann, “ A militiaman dies, but never surrené 
One of the privileges of an American citizen is that nob only 
every soldier carries a marshal’s biton in his knapsack, But 
every storekeeper, tailor, or butcher, may convert his. var 
measure, his goose, or his fly-flap into a sword, and 
travelling title of general, colonel, or major, according as | 
grade suits his fancy. We need not, therefore, be surpris 
the opulent display of commissions at the Fenian Congres 
A recent biography of the Centre himself, the Mirabeau of the 
Fenians, was published at Toronto, t ¢ 
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It was stated that, a 
period of his career, Colonel O’Mahony was a spirit 
This calling, though perhaps not the most favourable’ 
educing prime military qualities, or inspiring wide Napoleg 
ideas, is not the worst for encouraging the fine art of attrac 
the circulating medium which, if accounts are true, see 
have gravitated with precision to the Fenian bureau, of 4 
Colonel O’Mahony has the key. It might have been in com 
nection with this delicate subject that somebody -waml 
to ask a question, but we learn from the Times’ corresponi 
that this unreasonable personage was silenced immedi ‘{eadier- 
All the cry was for dollars. The daughter of the horse lees 

asking for more, was not harder to satiate than the delegates 
requiring dollars to carry on the war. After the dollars. 
course, would ensue the freedom of Ireland, and the green 
would go up, as assuredly as a patient animal is advertised: 
do by the showman, who is always within one tantalizing Dn 
of the feat. Irish republican bonds were spoken of, and 
delegates “undertook” to subscribe a guarantee fund. We 
can guess at what rate this security will be measured in Wall 
street. The New York News appears to have sent its own 
Jefferson Brick to report the Congress. His enthusiasm-is mani- 


_ fest in those short puffy sentences, which exhibit him out of 


breath, as it were, with excitement. He discovered “a few superior 


minde looming up through the debate,” and besides “ O'Clarenee. 
+ 
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M‘Carthy there are other able men who will develop in the 
course of the session.” The Centre was eloquently indignant 
at being misrepresented in Ireland. He animadverted with 
severity on those who would dare to carry on a correspondence 
with the I. F. B. except through him. All others were im- 
postors, he being the very trade-mark of the association. 
“ With such watchful guardianship over its finances, the 
society might be certain of good management.” The manner 
in which he dismissed the slight accidents of arrest, imprison- 
ment, and disgrace which had overtaken his dupes in Ireland 
was delicious. ‘“‘ The advanced scouts had fallen, but the line 
of battle was unbroken and the progress of the cause un- 
checked.” There was not even a word of regret for the 
“scouts,” though the phrase was a fine way of saying that a 
few hair-brained men were taken up by the police, and would 
have to stand their trial at an assize. But perhaps nothing 
more amusingly demonstrates the grotesque unfitness of an 
Irishman for conspiracy than such a sentence as this: “ Great 
Britain is now satisfied that the movement is real, and no 
sham.” So much the worse for the “ advanced scouts,” and so 
much the better for—whom? This knowledge on the part of 
Great Britain would not tend to improve Fenian prospects 
from a revolutionary point of view, but the announcement 


_ lecturer. 


was composed of an energetic recommendation to stand by 
Andrew Johnson, and strike with John O’Mahony. The 
account from which we quote endeavoured to make as much as 
possible of course out of this maundering and feeble nonsense. 
We suspect the entire congress was of a piece with the learned 
We read of the “ dignified manners of the men,” 
coupled with the astounding fact that they all paid their own 
expenses, which appears to the chronicler to be a circumstance 
deserving of emphatic record. The methods by which Jefferson 
Brick makes up the situation are taken from the machinery of 


_ cheap novels. We have terrible night, rain in torrents, to-and- 


fro, guarded conversation, and the usual “ wrapped in impene- 
trable mystery,” without which this style of thing would be 
incomplete. The ranter, whose fustian we have given a sample 
of, is introduced “ as the independent champion of the common 
rights of man.” We have the “ Convention headed by their 
band playing a national air, marching six hundred strong, 
tramp, tramp, through the rain, with their Irish guard dressed 
in the.picturesque garb of the Irish army, carrying banners, and 
the American flag.” The feat of marching in bad weather, and 


_ with the prospect before them of two hours of G. F. Train, 


coming from Colonel O’Mahony, goes to show that, while one | 
game was to be played in Ireland which would not pay for the | 


foot-lights, another performance was to take place in America 
which might be made to pay very well indeed. To flutter the 
Britishers in their own dove-cots vicariously, was the proud 
boast of the Head Centre. He could point to sensation leaders 
from London papers as evidence of what work he had given the 
stipendiary magistrates, sub-inspectors, and detectives, through- 


certainly was creditable to the endurance of the brotherhood; 
but we incline to think that, beyond a similar exercise of self- 
denial, with the addition, perhaps, of that celebrated stratagem, 
executed on a more limited scale, which was performed by a 
French king and forty-thousand men, the Irish guard will never 
go. Americans are inherently processional. Any fire brigade 


_in New York could bring after its pet engine ten times as 


_ Many citizens as showed at the Fenian demonstration. 


out Ireland. He was followed by a Mr. Delany, who went | 


straight to the mark, and said that dollars, and not professions, 
were required. One and all; the speakers insisted on the 
efficacy of sending round the hat, and when the delegates 
retired -mysteriously—so mysteriously that the awe-struck 
Jefferson Brick elegantly describes them “as putting the close 
seal on,” we have no doubt but that the inevitable dollar formed 
the chief subject of discussion. But the great orator of the 
occasion was Mr. G. F. Train. This gentleman has been sub- 
sisting on Anglophobia for. the last five years. He belongs to 
a class unknown in this country—the platform buffoon, who, 





without sense, educa.ion, or decency, patters with a pro- 
fessional glibness through any subject he is hired to scan- . 
dalize. The efforts of G. F. Train to make his appearance 
important wereshighly amusing. He is described as being 
“in open dress, lavender kids, white vest, dress coat, brass 
buttons, and hat in hand.” In this irresistible costume 
G. F, Train commenced to read a telegram he had sent 
Mr. Seward, and Mr. Seward’s reply. That Mr. Seward 
replied at all, was evidently a matter of brag to the lecturer. 
The answer was a direct and unmistakable snub, but Mr. Train 
took it as some one is said to have taken a kick from the hero 
of Austerlitz; considering the occurrence as partaking more or 
less of the character of a personal interview, and a thing rather 
to be proud of than otherwise. “ He received it,” he said, 
“‘ within half an hour,” and would probably have got it in half 
a minute through a servant, had he been nearer the secretary’s 
office. Sach was Mr. Train’s horror of England, that he pro- 
tested he would never again speak the language, and he called 
upon his audience to support him in this patriotic purpose. 
That he will have no difficulty whatever in keeping his word, 
any one who reads his speech cannot entertain a doubt. The 
amount of Queen’s English at present in his possession need 


scarcely disturb a conscience even so loyal as his to the tenets | 
of Fenianism. If he could only procure one week’s engagement | 


to illustrate the “ wax figgers,” and moral kangaroo entertain- 


ment of Artemus Ward, and acquire that worthy’s trick of | 
spelling, G. FP. Train will be the right man im the right | 
place, and we venture to predict that the resources of our | 


vernacular which he commands will not be of the slightest 
embarrassment to him. He afterwards put his philological 


determination into the form of a resolution, and then continued | 
that neither the Fenian brotherhood, or sisterhood, should use | 


any article of British manufacture. This is the first we have 
heard of the sisterhood. Would Mr. Train’s prohibitory enact- 


ment include the coin from our mint begged from the Irish | 
as a subscription to bring over the disinterested champions of | | , 
_ perhaps, whether he can be in a Christian country, with all its 


liberty ? Our orator’s rhetoric was peculiar. After a “ high- 
falutin” sentence, such as “ You have sounded the tocsin of 
revolution,” came, ‘“‘ How are you, Mexico?” and this was 
thought rather fine, and terribly severe upon the French 
Government. Occasionally he reminds us of dZadkiel, 
« A revolution will come in 1867;” “England will die 


of the Fenians.” The peroration of this magnificent address | 





The 
farce of the whole affair is displayed in the failure of a partial 
correspondent to enlarge to respectable dimensions the numbers 
engaged in it. It would be a poor “ serenade”; it was a wretched 
mass meeting. The clap-trap bolstering of its importance is 
just. part of the bait for more dollars for the Head Centre, 
for his secretary, and for the ’cute men generally who make 
a living out of the credulity or wickedness of their followers. 
Fenianism is “ stumping” itself out in America. Its pro- 
fessors must try their hands at other pockets, or, to use their 
own phraseology, must go in upon a different platform. The 
peddling nervousness with which O’Mahony asked for a few 
thousand pounds indicates his belief in the game being mostly . 
up, and the transparent hoax of the guaranteed capital, 
exhibits a financial condition which cannot last very long. We 
shall shortly hear of the Fenian executives having “ burst °} 
up,” or “sloped for Texas,” leaving behind them the re- |, 
putation of smart men. Then the bubble will have collapsed. 
utterly, and England will have survived this “ invasion”;.. 
which was probably never intended to be more than a money-.. , 
raising stratagem for needy adventurers. 








AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 


A stRaNnGEr to those eastern counties of England that spread - 
the wide level of their fenny flats between Peterborough and 
the German Ocean, might, as he passed along the turnpike- 
road, be struck by the sight of a large body of lads and girls, 
in scanty and scarecrow attire, haddled together in a field, 
busily engaged in picking something from the ploughed land, 
and having their movements directed by a coarse-looking man,. 
stick in hand. And the stranger might speculate, with some 
wonderment, as to the nature of the agricultural operation on 
which this singular band was engaged. If he is within earshot 


_ of them, he will be made disagreeably aware that this mixed 


band of children and grown-up young women and lads—from 
thirty to fifty, perhaps, in number—do not toil in silent com- 


| pany, but enliven their labour with lewd songs, vile oaths, and 


filthy conversation. If the stranger should venture to approach 
this band, it will probably receive him with words and gestures 
of which it is searcely vain to hope that the little children who 
join in their use are in ignorance of their vile significance, 
If, moreover, later in the afternoon, he should unfor- 
tunately meet with one of these bands returning from their 
day’s labour, shouting, singing, swearing, insulting passers-by, 
and taking with each other what might have been termed 
liberties, were not the whole a scene of unchecked lawless- 
ness and unwholesome freedom—he may duly prepare himself ; 
to run a gauntlet of bad words and worse actions. Doubting, 


appliances of places of worship and education, he may be 
induced to inquire what spécialité there may be in the soil of 
the Fen districts, that its cultivation should demand 80 great 
a sacrifice to the well-being of the rising generation Im an, 
agricultural community, and should entail upon certain . 
counties a curse from which others are free, and which even : 
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Northumberland, in the full vigour of its Bondagers, could 
scarcely parallel. asi 
To such an inquiring stranger a farmer will reply that it is 
the system, and that they have always worked the land with 
it, and that they cannot do without it. If the stranger, 
in his persistent thirst for knowledge, should ask, “ What 
system P ” he will be told that it is the “gang system”; and that 
the band of children, lads, and young women whom he saw at 
work constituted “a gang”; and that the man—whom he may 
have been pardoned for taking to be a slave-driver—was “ the 
ganger,” or gang-master, who was the only person with whom 
the farmer had to deal. 
his virtuous indignation, should venture to hint that the system, 
as a system, might be materially improved by its complete 
abolition, the farmer will excuse himself for supporting it by 
alleging that his arable land can be cleared of its twitch and 





And if the stranger, in the excess of | 


vious Wednesday, which throws a strongly lurid light on the 
gross immorality of the gang system. It appears that a 
ganger, named William Marshall, of Yaxley, who was a 
married man, and had been a gang-master for twenty-four 
years, was drinking on Saturday evening, Oct. 21, at an, inn 
at Norman Cross, on the Great North Road, one mile from 
Stilton. With him were two of his gang girls, one of them, 
named Roult, being sixteen years of age. They were all three 
very drunk, Roult being described as “almost mad drunk,” 
the ganger having treated them “ with liquors and old beer.” 
The scene which followed, on a road on which there is still 
much traffic, baffles all attempt to describ2 it so as to make it 
presentable in our columns. With some difficulty Marshall 


was taken into custody, and, when brought before Lord 


obnoxious weeds more effectually by nimble human fingers than — 


by any machine; and that this can be most rapidly and cheaply 
effected through the medinm of the ganger, who, in the sparsely- 
populated districts of the Fen country, can at once collect from 


-the surrounding parishes a staff of workers, numerically com- 


petent to cleanse a large field of its twitch in a single day. And 
so the farmer makes his agreement with the ganger; and the 
ganger undertakes to do the work, and the farmer pays him 


- for it when it is done; and there is an end of it so far as the 


farmer is concerned. He has nothing to do with the little children. 


Sherard and the Rev. G. Heathcote, charged with drunkenness 
and indecent conduct on the public road, he pleaded guilty, 


| alleging “that he did what he was charged with while ander 


the influence of liquor.” The presiding magistrate had there- 
upon nothing to do but to fine the ganger £1 and £1. Os. 10d. 


costs, stigmatizing the case “as one of the most disgraceful 


itself, it speaks volumes, 


and the mixed sexes of the gang’s constitution; that is the | 


ganger’s business and not his. If the ground is properly 
twitched, or the hoeing is thoroughly done, the farmer is 
satisfied; and to enquire too curiously into the moral behaviour 
of the band of workers employed by his employee would be a 
work of supererogation utterly foreign to the bovine disposition 
And so the stranger returns from the 
‘Fen districts with a very low opinion as to their agricultural 
institutions. 

And, certainly, the peculiar institution known as the gang 
system, is altogether indefensible, and can only be amended by 
being obliterated from the face of Eastern England. It is an 

embodiment of all that is reprehensible in the training of the 
children of the agricultural poor. It saps their strength and 
stamina, no less than their morals and well-being; it paralyzes 
the efforts made for their educational improvement; and it 
dhands them over, body and soul, to a pernicious system which 
is a social ulcer and a disgrace to the boasted enlightenment of 
the nineteenth century. The system, as at present worked, 
depends entirely upon the gang-masters. Abolish them, and 
the system is annihilated. These gang-masters are usually in 
no higher social position than the persons whose children they 
employ; and their principles are about on a par with their 
educational powers. Within a radius of ten miles from their 
home, they visit the various villages and collect the names of 
those who are willing to be employed in their gang. They 
then contract with the farmers, and set the gangs to their 
work. The members of the gang are entirely at the disposal 
of the gang-master, and must go when and where he pleases. 
It is within the knowledge of the writer of these lines, that 
two girls, of the age of ten and twelve years, had to walk a 
distance of eight miles to their work, which began at eight in 
the morning and lasted till five in the afternoon, when they had 
to plod their eight miles home. They did this, daily, for six 
weeks, and received sevenpence per day, their work, for the 
greater part of the day, being hoeing. A younger sister did it 
for one day, but was too knocked up to go a second time to so 
dong a distance. Occasionally, when the work lies remote 
from the homes of the workers, a barn, or other building, is 
fitted up for their accommodation at night—an arrangement 
which only increases the evils of the system. Mixed gangs are 
‘more general than those in which the sexes are kept apart. 
Young married women are sometimes employed in a gang; but 
its members usually consist of children between the ages of five 
-and sixteen, young men and women of a still riper age being 
also employed. The wages vary according to age; a child 
will ‘receive threepence or fourpence a day; an adult fourteen 
pence. Out of this they have to provide their own hoes, and, of 
course, their own food. Their contract being with the ganger, he 
is their only paymaster; he usually pays them at irregular 
intervals and at a public-house; and the Rev. Thos. Hutton, 
Rector of Stilton,—who read a very able paper on the subject 
at the Social Science Meeting at York last year,—says that 
“the children may frequently be seen on a Saturday night, as 
late as ten o'clock, going from one beershop to another in 
search of their driver for their week’s wages.” What such an 
arrangement leads to is not entirely left to our imagination, 
for the -Peterborough Advertiser of Saturday last, Nov. 4, 
records a case brought before the Fletton Bench on the pre- 


that had ever come into a petty sessions court.” 

Comment upon such a case would be superfluous; for, of 
Previous newspaper paragraphs had 
told us that, during the brief time allowed for the gang’s 
dinner, grown-up lads and girls would bathe together in one of 
the dykes, or river drains, while the ganger looked approvingly 
on; and the statistical returns from the Fen districts had 
referred much of the illegitimacy that is there prevalent to the 
shameless licentiousness which must of very necessity spring 
up spontaneously from the gang system, and of the power 


' exercised by the ganger over the girls in his employ; but we 


were scarcely prepared for so gross a case as that just men- 
tioned as having occurred openly on one of the most famous 
turnpike roads in England. It is not to be wondered at that 
the Bishop of Ely, in his excellent and practical primary 
Visitation Charge, should have so forcibly spoken of the gang 
system and its pernicious effects on education and morals; 
and as the subject was brought by Lord Shaftesbury, during 
the past session, before the House of Lords, and has been 


_ referred to a Commission which is even now engaged in making 
| inquiry into the matter, it is to be hoped that it will not be 
_ suffered to drop—as was the case when it was brought before 


| 
| 


| 








the notice of Parliament in 1843—but that it will be thoroughly 
investigated, and made the subject of such legislation as may 
prevent any further outrages upon public decency arising from 
the employment of mixed agricultural gangs. 








THE ORDINATION OF MEN OF MATURE YEARS. 


ArckDEAcON ALLEN puts the question why a man of 
competent learning, mature age, and satisfactory character, 
testified to possess fitness for clerical work, should not be 
ordained, although his testimonials do not proceed either from 
a university or theological college? He may well ask the 
question, Who would put a boy to do man’s work, when, for 
the same wages, he could obtain the services of a manP 
What are ordinary deacons? We may admit that they are 
men, and that, for strong physical work, the age of twenty- 
three is on the whole a good age to begin; there is strength 
in the muscles, plenty of nervous excitability, probably good 
health. If the work is of no very complicated character, at 
this age human beings may well engage in it, will, in all pro- 
bability, well perform it; if not only strength and energy, but 
also skill, the result of practice, is required—the youth can 
hardly be expected to be so well qualified as an older man. 

Ecclesiastical apprentices are for ever put to do the same 
work which is demanded of the most experienced of Church 
journeymen. A youth thus ordained is sent into some one of 
the pastures of the Church to overlook and feed the flock in 
life and at death: the flock but too often has no other pastor. 
What is the result? Compassion is shown to his youth, his 
flock regard him as one learning; they confide very little in 
him, because they want the help and authority of one who has 
learned his profession in the school of experience, and who «is 
thus qualified to give them the advice they need. Deacons 
and priests in their early season are very often pitiable objects 
to any thinking mind. They are, being very young, and 
necessarily with little, if any experience, expected to do work 
requiring the knowledge mature age has acquired, and a skill 
in their profession only to be obtained by the practice of somie 
years. Weare all ready to admit that in the medical pro- 
fession few would employ the young practitioner who coald 
obtain the advice of one of matured years. In the manages 
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ment of the diséases of the body, the medical man must be 
content to earn confidence by small practice, hoping to enlarge 
it as he may prove Prag and thus invite the confidence 
in his ability which success will beget. Why, then, should we 
hesitate to avail ourselves of the aid of those of whom the 
Archdeacon speaks when it is offered to us? Why not offer 
every inducement to such men to become clergymen P 

At the age of twenty-three, it is true, there are some men older 
than their years, who from circumstances have thought much 
upon the work before them in the Church, having early decided 
that it was to be their profession. It may be that being the 
sons of pious, active clergymen, they have seen a good deal of 
clerical work. They propose to enter on it in an honest and 
earnest spirit. How many a youth of the same age has had 
the Church chosen for:-him—has accepted the lot before him 
from motives of mere worldly interest! He has to be trained 
for ordination, and is so trained. No training can give him 
any real insight into the work which must follow on ordination, 


for it is one subject to certain routine which can be learned, ' 


but calling for a calm, chastened, earnest piety in its per- 
formance which no mere training can give. To deal with those 
who are ignorant in religious matters, it is not enough that 
we should be able to teach religious truths as lessons, just as 
a schoolmaster may teach children; when spiritual life or 
death is in the balance with the pupil it is needed that the 
teacher himself, by the lessons he is teaching, should himself 
have been established in the faith which gives hope and life. 
To meet the doubts which perplex our fellow-creatures who, 
willing to become pious, yet feel the way to be too intricate 
for their comprehension, is it not needful that we should our- 
selves have gone through the same ordeal, have had our own 
way dark and then felt it out to the light we profess to show 
to others P 

A young deacon or priest, machine sewn, put together for 
his office by the mere action of a theological school, or the 
cramming of one of the tutors with whom men read for 
orders, is for ever liable to be called on to visit the dying. 


He may have scarcely ever looked on death as a mere exhi- | 


| 


bition of physical dissolution. To him such scenes, in their 
endless, awful variety, may be such a trial of his nerve that 
the deep grief in all around in one case may make him as 
helpless as the utter absence of it, in another, may so arouse 
his indignation as to shut up all feeling but one of disgust. 
He will be called on to rouse the sinking, defiant sinner to 
the danger of one hour wasted on the way to penitence. Or, 
before him may lie one who has fought a good fight, who has 
lived and is dying, brave and at peace, in all the fruit of long 
Christian experience; seeking, now, at the clergyman’s lips, 
sympathy with the hopes which make the triumph of the 
hour, looking to him for their echo in a kindred spirit. Not 
only has he to deal with those on death’s bed, but with all 
in the room—the house of death; he enters, the one privi- 
leged visitor, whose office makes his presence no intrusion. 
In his conversation with the sick and dying, he is as one the 
rays of whose teaching are reflected from the one in danger, 
to all who are within hearing. He can give no indulgence to 
error, out of pity to the weak, lest he give the rein to vice in 
the strong. He tells to the dying what he would have to 
speak in the ear of those who look on under the same circum- 
stances. ‘The Scripture he reads, the comment he may make 
upon it, the prayer he offers, may be so much direct attack on 
the lives of those who are about the bed of the sick man for 
whose special service he is present; often, very often, will he 
offend the living, if he is honest to the dying. Again, the 
clergy who visit the sick have need of no small amount of 
worldly discretion’ They must see much they must yet 
appear not to see, hear a great deal to which they must be as 
deaf. It is said every house has its skeleton; it might with 
equal truth be said there is no house in which it can be con- 
cealed from those whose professional aid, when sought, has to 
be given behind the scenes of its ordinary social life. In the 
shadow of a fast approaching death there is a great deal, of 
necessity, evident to the clergyman who comes on duty, of 
which he would never dream as an ordinary visitor; much of 
this, if discreet, must ever be to him as a dream. 

Is it reasonable to expect in young clergy, the tact, expe- 
rience, calm composure, which these house visitations require, 
if they are to be anything but a mere form? These are matters 
for which there is no horn-book. Plenty of “ Manuals” for 
the visitation of the sick, it is true, have been published; but a 
surgeon may as well expect to be an accomplished operator 
from the study of the lectures of a Brodie or a Cooper, as a 
young man in orders to become a good bedside adviser and 
comforter by mere reading. The world around us, and the 
world within us, must have given us a great abundance of 


| 
| 


| 


a 








matter for thought, and developed by the exercise of many 


years our power of thinking, before we can attach the dying to 


our teaching and so obtain their confidence, that they will con- 
fide to us the real nature of their moral and spiritual condition. 
Many a young deacon and priest, from day to day, discovers 
the difference between serving in the services of the church, 
and rendering religious service to the members of the con- 
gregation in their homes; for the former service, the training 
which preceded ordination, will have given some fitness; it is a 
matter of forms and ceremonies, with no greater demand on 
intellectual power than any young, well-educated man must be 
gratified to afford with comparative ease. The congregation 
which occupies the sittings of the Church, are content to have 
its services done reverently, glad if they are done with ability 
as well as reverence; very grateful if the teaching of the pulpit. 
is attractive as well as instructive. But it is one thing to 
draw thus much of spiritual aid fromthe ordinances of the 
Church administered by young men who there work to rule; 
it is quite another to feel that respect for them, that confidence 
in their settled piety and dis¢retion, which shall lead us to 
seek their aid in hours of private sorrow, trial, or on the 
death-bed. 

So far from believing that the ordaining of men of mature 
years, or advanced in years, who are competent for the work, 
and desire it, would injure the Church, we believe no wiser step. 
could be taken in her best interest. We have no wish to- 
undervalue the advantage of a good University education; we 
quite believe that the acquirement of sound classical knowledge 
in youth is a great aid to the acquisition of all other knowledge 
in after life. We admit that to secure educated men to the 
Church we must of necessity favour the policy which makes a 
University degree, as the rule, desirable. We do not deny that 
the theological colleges have, on the whole, worked well, 
although there are those who should be well-informed on the- 
subject, who say thy produce a good deal too much artificial 
qualification for orders—they run the minds of the students 
far too severely into one mould. We have long thought it 
strange that, for the very highest work to which man can 
be dedicated —work of necessity demanding ,not only the 
highest principles, but piety, regulated by the utmost disere- 
tion—the process of preparation has been one for all practical 
ends very meagre; those who are reported as qualified being 
so reported at an age which can afford no one hope that 
their piety has ever stood the strain of much real trial, or 
their fitness for the work ever been shown by any practical 
study of many of its most important features. It can 
scarcely be doubted that there are many individuals of 
mature age who, from time to time, are anxious to become 
clergymen, although they were not educated for the Church ;. 
some of these have had a University education, but it can 
hardly be expected that they could now pass an examina-- 
tion in classics; a knowledge of the Scriptures and a generah 
competency in theological matters they probably have, or they 
would not at that age seek to tie themselves to Church work: 
for life. Those who have not had a purely classical education, 
but who yet possess all other qualifications for ordination, 
would probably be more numerous. Such mer would bring 
testimonials of true value, for their manner of life must be- 
well known. They have been tried in the world, and proved 
to the world how far in stability of Christian character they 
are qualified to teach others, and set to others the example- 
of a godly life. It may be fairly assumed, that men of a. 
mature age have seen as laymen what Church work is, and 
would not now turn to it as a profession were their hearts. 
not enlisted in the cause for which the Church is an instrument. 
Piety is a matter of slow growth; we may seck in vain to- 
inoculate youth with it, and thus qualify for pious work. As 
it is, ordination is a process carried ont in a certain sort of 
earthly faith. We trust that the nature of the work wilb 
work on the nature of the man. We hope the profession 
made in the dawn of manhood may ripen into the strong 
conviction which shall grace the whole life. We do not hesi- 
tate to bind men for life to a calling requiring a good deal of 
life to give the essential qualifications for it—piety and per- 
severance in a work ever demanding the one and calling for 
more of the other. When we stop to answer what we expect 
a clergyman to be and to do, we must admit, that having the 


_ choice between proved character and character yet to be tried, 


the former must be preferable. Why then, if in faith we are 
content to ordain the very young, should we hesitate to ordain _ 
those older? In the latter case we see the existence of much 
which in the former, must be matter of mere hope. — 

How many an aged clergyman, whose position is one of 
high responsibility, the pastor of a large flock of mixed 
position and the greatest diversity of character, ges 
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om hi : hose extensive use of the leaf in this country has given a great 
ember t fecal se Bsr oh ar ay Auk hate to impulse to the ceramic art. During long ages its beauty and 
iat, bet his icbdchindl tells him that in the most important perfection lay buried in Etruscan tombs. The pn An 
arts of his labour he must teach them; they are helpless to raised it from the dust in the 14th century, and Luca della 
te about it in their own strength, even if their youth did not Robbia, using glaze and colouring with his eye pro- 
disqualify them for it. It is to be feared the growing appetite duced the famous Majolica. The delicate art then aes 
for church ceremonial will create a market for that kind of northward, forsook the Tuscan factories, and fixed its home in 
young men who are little likely to be ever fit for anything else. the little town of Fayence in France. Here and at ea 
Becanse the curate is too young for it, a great deal of the most patronized by Catherine de Médicis, and improved by Bernar 
valuable of work which the Church should do is now intrusted _Palissy, it attained high reputation; and its productions are 
to lay agency, male and female. To a thoughtful man, ' well known to collectors of old ‘ china ’ by the serpents, fish, 
who loves the Church, it is poor comfort to know that the and otber creatures, which cover their sarface in relief. 
services of a church “ are splendidly done,” that the intramural The manufacture of porcelain in China and Japan had been 
staff is very strong, if the extramural work amongst rich and common from the first century of the Christian era, but it was 
poor sinners, who won’t come, or who can’t come, is neglected. not till 1518 that the Portuguese imported it into .Europe. 
There are sinners, to deal with whom, the young are, at their Factories followed each other in rapid succession in : France 
best, not the best advisers. Few who have come to the hour | and England, but the articles produced cracked | easily, and 
‘when the household talk is in whispers, would feel the comfort | would not bear strong heat. The first real porcelain was made 
from the services of the young they would derive from those at Meissen, on the Elbe, in 1710, and under the name of 
who have had longer experience of life. We sincerely hope Dresden china became known all over the world. Its patron, 
Archdeacon Allen may see the day when the Church will reject | Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, was commonly called the 
no service from any proved competent for it. | Porcelain King. The true Dresden teapots and cream-jugs 
| have particular marks by which they may be tested, and so 
| have those manufactured at the Hague, Vienna, and Mayence. 
| Sometimes the mark is a shield, at others a wheel, now 
TEAPOTS AND CREAM-JUGS. an eagle with the hind foot raised, and now a stork 
Srnaxcz to say, the teapot is a modern invention. The standing on one leg or flying with a frog in his beak. 
ancients never saw the tea-plant, nor tasted that delicious | The Berlin porcelain ranks next after Dresden, _but that 
beverage which “cheers but not inebriates.” Among the | of Sévres surpasses them both. Louis XV., in 1756, there 
remains of ancient Egypt you will find plenty of earthen jars | founded the great factory which has since become so eminent 5 
-once filled from the sacred Nile; the mighty empire of Aztek and about the same time the Worcester Porcelain Works 
has still its cinerary urns to show; the earthenware of Celtic | started as a company, and Josiah Wedgewood, like another 
peoples is constantly coming to light; and Etruria, the long | Prometheus, brought the fire of genius into the Staffordshire 
' yanished home and kingdom of the arts, preserves to this day | potteries, and gave new life to their clay. The beautiful green 
her vases of every shape and unrivalled beauty; but none of | lanes, the banks and nooks where wild flowers blossom, were 
these extinct nations possessed that precious teapot which | the school in which he first learned his art. The berries in the 
every hovel in England can boast. ‘The case is not the same | hedgerows, the clinging ivy, the trailing tendrils of the convol- 
with the cream-jug. The museum of Gregory XVI. contains | vulus, the strawberry’s luscious scarlet, and Nature's own 
numerous vessels which the Etruscans probably used for milk. | exquisite commingling of colours, formed his earliest lessons, 
Virgil tells us of the pails in which the Latian peasants carried | his silent but daily teachers. Forced by pain and disease to 
their goats’ milk to market at daybreak; and every reader of | abandon the work of the thrower, he turned, while still a youth, 
the Georgics remembers what pains they took to render the | to the moulder’s board, and there produced the specimen known 
milk savoury—how they fed the ewes on clover, lotus and salt | as “ Wedgewood’s first teapot,” which is carefully preserved at 
herbs, that so they might drink more water from the brooks “ Etruria.” This little work was the beginning of a career of 
and yield more copious and tasty milk, having a pleasant | ceaseless activity. The crippled boy rapidly became an eminent 
smack of salt. As to asses’ milk, the Roman belles used to | artist, a profound chemist in relation to his art, a philo- 
bathe in it, as certain Parisians are said to do in champagne; sophical thinker, and a great industrial leader. With self- 











and we may be quite sure that those who knew the value of | culture, and on a system self-devised, he moved onward from 
milk so well had no lack of elegant and costly jugs in which to | one success to another. He converted “agate-ware” into 
serve it. imitation of porphyry, sold knife-hafts and snuff-boxeés of his 
The delight of tea-drinking had been felt by the Chinese | own design in this ware in his eighteenth year, and showed 
long before it became common to the rest of mankind. It was extraordinary accuracy and taste in the early Etrurian cream- 
not till the 17th century that Pekoe and Souchong visited | ware, which was afterwards to attain in his hands such light- 
Europe, and nowhere did they find a more hearty welconie than | ness and perfect iinear harmony. 
at English firesides. The Russians, indeed, get tea in greater | The tea-service of our day differs widely from that of our 
perfection than ourselves. With them it retains the flavour of | ancestors. Whether made of chinaware or earthenware, it is more 
which a sea-voyage deprives it; and being conveyed overland shapely and beautiful. The old blue Eastern designs, in which 
through the large fairs of Ladak and Nijni-Novgorod, it tastes truth was outraged and taste disregarded, have passed away, 
of the leaves of the olea fragrans, in which the Chinese pack it | or linger only on cottage shelves. Even before Wedgewood 
for a journey northward. But there is no country where its | began business, though coffee and teapots were usually eoloured 
use is so general as among us. What Belgian and Italian | black, several improvements in crockery had taken place, 
dames call tea is nothing but its ghost. We for the most part | especially as regarded table-plates. Many of them were varied 
make it good, and drink it often. Plenty of tea—the water _ by scalloped or embossed rims, and coloured so as to resemble 
“quite boiling—pour it off quickly—that is the true receipt. | tortoise-shell or the veinings of the ripe melon. The cauli- 
It must wind up our breakfast, even if coffee takes the pre- | flower and melon wares were the result of ochre and metallic 
cedence; it must follow the late dinner, and be served in every | oxides, applied to the biseuit with a sponge, and the tortoise- 
gentlewoman’s boudoir at five o’clock. To the Englishman it | shell ware was produced by a like use of manganese ore. Small 
scarcely comes amiss at any hour. It is the student’s stimulant, | dishes to hold pickles were modelled from’ natural leaves, and 
the invalid’s medicine ; and to the lone woman in her old age | coloured with oxide of copper in various shades of green. The 
it 1s more than her spinning-wheel ever was, or her cat and | tea equipages continued to be very small, as may be observed 
canary ever can be. It affords “the nice young gentleman for in some of Hogarth’s pictures and engravings. All who have 
a small tea-party ” an admirable opportunity of displaying his | preserved their grandmother's tea-things are puzzled to know 
affectation, and cracking his feeble jokes. It is the most social | how that excellent old lady could haye been satisfied with such 


of all beverages, and the already immense consumption of it | a thimbleful of tea. She must have sipped it as though it had 


here is decidedly on the increase. | been a liqueur; and as to her old china, it is curious enough 


But though the Chinese send us their tea, we are not | no doubt, but quite unsuited to present use. Formerly. too 
indebted to them for our teapots. - Indeed they have none tea-equipages pene a great rt in the lady’s ator and 
properly so called. They have each a teacup, furnished with a _ consisted of a greater variety of pieces of porcelain than is now 
lid, in which the tea is made separately. The leaf, chopped thought requisite. Besides the usual cups and saucers, plates 
up very small and almost in powder, is put into the cup in the | . 


quantity required. Then hot water is poured upon it, and the _ and bowl, there was the china teapot with its pretty stand, the 


' | Coffee-pot, the tea-canister, the cream-jug, and the spoon-tray. 
og ower” bong hs wus a 0 time they stir it up, This last was a prim little article, fit pa for the tiniest af 
and drink it quite hot and turbid, without sugar or cream. It spoons, such as might have served Titani 

is .a very different thing from our tea, having a delicious flavour y "Tt would be cuidate peti. 


sipping dew out of acorn cups. It would be evidentl resump- 
peculiar to the climate, There can be no doubt that the tuous in us to discuss the relative merits of sive -< £ 
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ware teapots. It is our happy part to drink the tea fair 
hands set before us, not to make it. We have heard, however, 
from those who are believed to be knowing in the matter, that 
when an earthenware teapot is sufficiently strong to stand on 
a hob near the fire, it draws out all the virtue of the tea-leaf 
and fairly beats its silver rival. 

There are certain persons who have a conscientious pre- 
ference for ugly things. They rejoice in square-toed shoes, 
coal-scuttle bonnets, and whatsoever is most unlike the lavish 
beauty of nature. With such we shall always be at issue in 
matters of taste. Luxury may be excessive in china as in 
dress, but frightful furniture and slovenly attire can benefit 
and please no one. It is surely an iny*cent and elegant enjoy- 
ment to adorn the tea-table with w: at charms the eye and 
suggests agreeable associations. The translucent white body 
of the porcelain, with its transparent glaze, the exquisite 
modelling, the enamelled flowers, the fine colouring, the land- 
scape, the pictured tales, the Corydon and his pipe, the Hebe 
offering her cup to Jove—make nectar and ambrosia of the 
viands, and kindle a smile on the face of the tea-table that wel- 
comes us like a living friend. We are insensibly put into a 
good humour by this hospitable display of ceramic art. What 
beauty educed from clay—-from mere mud formed by the 
wearing down of rocky surfaces in the silent depths of the sea 
during countless ages of submergence! It enlivens conversa- 
tion, and helps to form in us habits of taste and refinement. 
Even a cream-ware teapot and cream-jug, or a fireplace tile 
with reliefs in coloured clay, may awaken in the mind the love 
of the Beautiful; and if the Beautiful and the Good are not 
always united, we can only say that they ought to be so, for 
they belong to each other as the blossom and the fruit. 








OUR SANITARY STATISTICS. 


In no cases more than in those concerning the statistics of 
health and death, is it more necessary to have “ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” A record of even 
four-fifths of the deaths occurring in a district is utterly value- 
less if we regard it as indicating the entire number; for in the 
process of multiplication, and in the establishment of ratios 
between the death and life rates of a population the original error 
assumes a magnitude which it is fearful to contemplate. It will, 
therefore, be readily conceded that if sanitary statistics are to 





be of any importance, they must be acquired in such a manner | 
that there shall be no doubt as to their accuracy or complete- | 


ness. What it may be asked, is the use of sanitary statistics ? 
The question might be evaded by the reply that “ knowledge is 
power,” and that all reliable information, no matter how 
apparently valueless at the time it is acquired, must eventually 
prove of service. The world’s experience of the most abstruse 
and abstract knowledge would bear us out in such an answer. 
There are, however, too many practical and easily-appreciated 
applications of sanitary statistical records of the proper kind, to 
allow us to avoid the inquiry. Let us regard sanitary statistics 
in their most comprehensive aspect, and suppose them to 


include truthful and entire records of the death, birth, and | 


sickness rates of the whole country. 
stand-point we are enabled to see their importance. 
we may say that such records when efficiently used tend to 
increase health, by directing attention to the percentage of 
illness and death, and hence to conditions of life—air, food, 
temperature, drainage, etc.; to prevent crime by causing all 


Viewing them from this 
, 
Briefly, | 


births and deaths to be satisfactorily and fully brought before — 
_ published figures which are strangely incorrect. It happened 


the public, and to increase the happiness of the people by 
enabling insurance companies to make true calculations-as to 
the liability to death during certain periods of existence. Of 
course, there are many other varieties of sanitary statistics, 
which might be collected with advantage, but we confine our- 
selves to those we have touched upon, as we wish to show in 
what manner they are collected and employed under the present 
system. 


It is melancholy to be obliged to confess, at the very outset | 


of our inquiry, that we have no registration of sickness, that 
the registration of births is not obligatory upon the medical 
attendant, that still-born cases are unrecorded, and that the 
registration of deaths is of the most loose and imperfect kind— 
the causes of death being, in a large proportion of the returns, 
left quite unmentioned. How is this? It is simply because 
the machinery employed in registration is as incomplete and as 


to 19 per thousand of its population. 


devoid of uniformity as it is well possible to conceive, and | 


because the scheme upon which it works is not only imperfect 
in development, but unsound in principle. First, registra- 
tion is not insisted upon with that degree of determination 





; 


| 


: 


which circumstances demand; and secondly, Government, 
influenced by that. contemptible economy which is exerted 
chiefly in trammelling educational and scientific progress, 
has not expended a sufficient sum to render registration 
effectual. It is perfectly clear that, unless the registration of 
deaths (including their causes) and of births be made com- 
pulsory upon the professional attendants, and that negligence 
upon the part of those who should prepare the records be 
suitably punished, we need never hope for a register of any 
value. No doubt, as has been abundantly shown both in the 
Manchester and London efforts, philanthropic men will be 
found willing to exert themselves to the utmost for the benefit 
of the State; but it is simply ridiculous to suppose that, with- 
out a properly-enforced legal scheme, and the expenditure of 
sufficient money in carrying it out, any reliable result can 
be achieved. Yet,.up to the present, there is no trace of such 
an organization as we suggest. There is, it is true, an act to 
compel the registration of deaths, and, so far as its immediate 
results are concerned, it appears to work well. Under it the 
number of deaths is recorded; but it is barren of any more 
profitable fruit. It simply requires that “some person present . 
at the death or in attendance during the last illness, or, in 
default of all such persons, the occupier, or, if he be the dead 
person, some inmate of the. house or tenement in which the. 
death happens, shall, within eight days, give information, upon» , - 
being requested to do so, to the Registrar, of the several par-... 
ticulars required to be registered concerning the death.” This 
is all very well as regards the record of death, but it is worthe. . 
less in other respects as a sanitary measure. The deceased - 
may have died without any medical attendance, or he | 
may have been the dupe of some unlettered quack, 
or he may have received no remedial treatment of any 
kind; how, then, in such a case—and it is by no means 
@ rare one-—is the cause of death to be ascertained ? 
Even granting that a properly qualified medical man has been 
in attendance on the patient, we are still left in a considerable 
difficulty, for the physician is not bound to give a pro- 
fessional account of his case. Thus, all that our provident 
Government demands ia that some one present during the 
illness shall answer the registrar’s questions. Hundreds of 
cases may arise, and do arise, in which it is to the advantage 
of individuals to give a false report—indeed, their lives very 
often depend upon it—and how is the unprofessional registrar 
(and only about 14 per cent. of the English registrars are 
medical men) to detect the error? This is assuredly a glaring 
defect in our present system. If indeed the. death-rate were 
fairly arrived at we should have something to urge in favour of 
the present system; but through a too great dependence upon 
figures, and too little regard for common sense, even this portion 
of our retarns is less accurate than it should be. The country 
being divided into districts, the death-rate of each division has. 
to be separately obtained. How is this done? We must say 
very inefficiently. It generally happens that each district 
includes a town, and hence presents two distinct features— 
urban and rural—for investigation. It might be thought that 
in such a case a careful examination would be made to show 
the relative mortality of the two sections of the district, but it 
unhappily appears that this is not done. There is a sort of 
average taken for the whole district, and this is arrived at for’ 
a year from computations extending over a single quarter, and 
then multiplied by four. A method like this might, a priori, 
be considered a very inaccurate one, but its shortcomings have 
been exposed by a candid appeal to facts. The Registrar- 
General’s Quarterly Return for June, 1864, in recording the 
average mortality of the great watering-places of the west, has 


that the Clifton district gave during one quarter an excep- 
tionally great number of deaths, and that that of Cheltenham 
gave for the same quarter an exceptionally small number. These 
were each multiplied by four, and thus an annual death-rate_ 
was recorded, theoretically true but absolutely false, by the 
Registrar, for both these loealities. That of Cheltenham was 
put down at 17, and that of Clifton at 24 per thousand. This 
was a very startling record, and one calculated to damage 
seriously the commercial interests of the one town while it 
benefited those of the other. But the question was taken 
up by Drs. Symonds and Wilson, the former of whom proved 
that Clifton proper (the town) had a death-rate of only 17 per 
thousand, while the latter demonstrated in the most satisfactory < 
manner that Cheltenham shows an amount of mortality equal 


So far then, we see, that even as a record of death-rate, the 
Registrar-General’s returns are not without their faults. 
When we come to inquire in what way they record the cause 
of death, their worthlessness is made even more apparent. On ~ 
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this point we have the testimony of Dr. Farre himself, who tells 
us that, in the year 1858, no less than 8,734 deaths, or nearly 
2 per cent. of the whole number, occurred, of which there was 
no record of any description regarding the last illness, and that 
the cases of death in which the cause was not stated upon 
medical or legal authority amounted to nearly 20 per cent., 
of the entire number of deaths throughout the year. If, 
therefore, it be proved that the register of the average number 
of deaths in particular localities. is useless for the purposes of 
sanitary science, and that the causes of death are only known 
in four-fifths of all the cases, it becomes a question whether 
our present system of registration has any scientific value 
in proportion to its expense. 








BRAIN AND MUSCLE. 


Liverroot has just set the great towns of England an 
example which they and the metropolis will do well to follow. | 
It is a fast life we are leading in this second half of the nine- | 
teenth century, gambling with life for progress, and every year | 
taxing Brain more to the neglect of Muscle, to the ultimate injury 
of both. Let any man whose yearly vacation has been spent | 
at the seaside, in the Highlands or on the Alps, say at the end | 
of it whether he is not a very different man from what he was 
at the beginning—from what he will be when he finds himself | 
once more at the end of his year’s work. The last visit you | 
paid him at his chambers, or in bis counting-house, or in his | 
library, he looked fagged and jaded, rousing himself by an 
effort, not with that ready elasticity of spirits which springs to 

_ its task without whip or spur. Work had become a toil to 
him to which he had to force himself, from which he 
escaped as soon as he could, and to which he returned 
with a sense of weariness and disgust. Brain had ont- 
run Muscle. The balance which is essential to constitute 
the mens sana im corpore sano was all wrong. Brain in the 
ascendant, its powers ever vividly active, working with a 





But as London strides further and further into the country, 
so that before long it will be so difficult to get sight of a green 
field that the men of whom we speak will only be able to enjoy 
that luxury on a Sunday, it becomes a question of importance 
—and all great towns are more or less affected by it—how the 
physique of its population is to be kept up. We speak of 
men who have neither time nor money to avail themselves of 
the facilities of railroads, who have their town mansions in the 
offices of their employers, and their country seats at Kennington, 
Camden Town, &c.; who, in winter, arrive at home long after 
daylight has left the sky, and who in summer have but an 
hour or two in which they can stroll, if they have a mind, on 
the pavements before their houses; who, more probably, spend 
them over a pipe and any false stimulant they can afford, not 
unnaturally, though not wisely. It would be a savage philan- 
thropy which should say to one of these men—‘ Get up; you 
have sat after your dinner long enough; put on your hat and 
go to the public gymnasium; toss your legs to and fro, before 
and behind, on the parallel bars; sit astride on the single bar 
and walk to its end and back again on your hands; truss 
yourself upon it, and with a swing of your legs see how 
often you can describe a circle around it; draw yourself breast 
high to it, lower yourself to the extent of your arms, draw 
yourself up again, and see how often you can do this.” To 
demand these and similar exercises from a merchant’s clerk, or 
to make their performance his qualification for the franchise, 
would be tyrannous and absurd; but there can be no manner 
of doubt that if he would take kindly to them of his own 
accord he would be all the better for them. They would 
restore the disturbed balance between Brain and Muscle. He 
would sleep all the sounder for them, awake all the fresher, 


_and go through his day’s work with an alacrity of spirit to 


_ which he is now a stranger. 


feverish independence of Muscle, which was too worn out with | 


the restlessness of its finer fellow to assert its proper functions 
and play its part healthily. _ But during the vacation this 
disproportion between the two powers was set right. All the 


winter, spring, and summer, Brain had had its own way, | the work for which it faints, and secure to Brain the support 


driving at its own pace, and driving rapidly to destruction. 
Muscle saw the approaching danger, and took the ribbons in 
hand for the autumn. 
eight weeks ago you saw enfeebled and out of sorts, unable to 
sleep at nights, nervous, tetchy, easily upset, came back to 
you after his holidays elastic in step, airy in spirits, with 
ruddy cheeks and bright eyes, ready and eager for work, a 
totally new man. The alloy of Muscle had been restored to 
the fine gold of Brain, without which alloy Brain cannot 
healthily work. 


But it is a long time to have to wait from November till 


_ Margate to refit the shattered vessel. 


In hundreds of cases he would 
find in a natural and healthful excitement the stimulant to his 
jaded spirits which he now draws from artificial sources, 
effective for the moment, but entailing a reversion of greater 
depression than they relieved. Mind, body, temper, spirits 
—in a word, health!—would be gainers. There would be 
no pining for the Sunday at Rosherville, or the fortnight at 
The public gymnasium 
would not make the sea-breezes fan his temples, or convert a 


_ London suburb into a rustic village; but it would give Muscle 


| of Muscle; without which support it will be an unhealthily 
| active Brain flogging a wearied body to labour from which it 


August before the balance between these two powers—potent — 


in friendship, but mutually destructive in a state of antagonism 
—can be restored. And what of the hundreds of thousands 
to whom there is no vacation, whose highest and longest 


Southend, or Herne Bay, or Margate P 
down to the working classes to find such people. 
Hampstead and Highgate, from Kentish-town, Camden- 
town, and Somers-town, from Highbury and Islington, and 
from suburban London all round the compass, they stream | 
into the city and its adjacent hives of law, and trade, and | 
commerce every morning; streaming back again every evening | 
to their several domestic sources after taking each day a long 
and strong pull at the official oar, in small, close, dark, ill- 
ventilated rooms, and under a concatenation of circumstances so 
unfavourable to Muscle, that though few of its higher faculties 
may be called into play, the demand upon Brain in respect of 
its nervous power is terrible. We may be thankful that 
between the labour to be done and the homes of those who 
have to do it, there is, of force, by the mere expansion of the 
metropolis, a considerable distance which the labourer must 
traverse on foot, as he will if he is wise, or in an omnibus— 
better outside thanin. There is exercise and rest of some kind 
in this distance between the office and the home; and perhaps 
the worst fate that could happen to the myriads of the toiling 
section of the middle classes, would be what some unreflecting 
persons consider an advantage—to live handy to their work. 
A grand mistake! Get as far away from it as you can, not 
to be too far. Only to sleep in fresh air is something, even if | 
a man had but leisure sufficient to get off his omnibus and 
jamp into his bed. 





a 


So it came to pass that the man whom | 


recoils. 

In Liverpool they have established a public gymnasium, and 
on Monday last, Lord Stanley performed the task of inaugu- 
ration by delivering an opening Address, full of good sense, as 
all Lord Stanley’s speeches are. The gymnasium has. cost 


| £14,000, £10,000 of which have been raised by contributions, 


while the remaining £4,000 are secured by mortgage on the 
building. The yearly expenses are calculated at £1,000; but 
even before the preparations were completed the returns for 
half a year amounted to £700. For evening attendance there 
are now 500 subscribers, who pay £1 each for six months, 


_ and £1. 10s. for the year; and in addition to these there are 


| 


_ other subscribers, some 60 or 70, who subscribe at a higher 
flight of relaxation never goes beyond a week or a fortnight at | 


We have not to go | 
From | 


rate for daily admission. Thus there is little doubt that 
the project will be self-supporting. Can Liverpool do these 
things and London look on and neglect them, or impotently 
envy her? London is not totally without recreation of this 
kind on a very small scall. There is a public gymnasium, al 
fresco, in the parish of Marylebone, at the foot of Primrose 
Hill, which will accommodate thirty or forty athletes at 
a time. With such accommodation it cannot do much for 
Marylebone muscle; but it shows what might be done. 
At certain times of the day, and during the whole of 
the afternoon and evening till it is dark, the place is 
crowded; and if you stand by and watch mere lads showing 
a vigour of muscle which is not to be found in more mature 
limbs, the solution of the anomaly is not hard to find. Time _ 
was when people were encouraged to exercise their minds by . 
argument drawn from the power which exercise gives to the 
body. We have now gone to the opposite extreme. We are 
taxing our minds—our nervous energy—beyond the limits 
consistent with health, and it is high time that we redressed 
the disproportion between our exercise of Brain and’ Musele. 
Either extreme is bad. One gives us the navvy with mighty 
thews and small brain power. The other gives us a brain 
unhealthily active, which wastes the body by slow but sure . 
decay. Athletic exercise will re-adjust the disturbed. balance, 
and will furnish far healthier amusements bodily and mentally 


than those in which an overworked population at present seeks 
relaxation. 
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OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxFoRD. 


Last week the debates of the Oxford Union were enlivened by 
the introduction of the following motion for discussion :—“ That 
this house sees no reason to regret the establishment of the Great 
Western Railway carriage-works within the University.” The 
“‘ honourable mover” seemed painfully conscious that he had an un- 
popular subject to deal with, and that he would probably meet 
with an ungracious reception ; which, indeed, was the case, as far 
as could be shown by systematic scraping of feet and cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” Yet the speaker fairly put forward all the arguments which 
have been invented or employed by the promoters of the scheme, 
though he hardly added much that was new of his own. At the 
end of this speech there was a dead pause, and none of the 
opposite way of thinking seemed inclined to reply : then, with the 
rush of a Homeric hero, an enthusiast leaped into the midst, pro- 
posing as an amendment to the original motion and an aggravation 
of its revolutionary tendencies, “that this house congratulates the 
University upon the introduction of a spirit of civilization within 
its walls;” for thus the idle sons of lower-middle-class Oxford 
would have a chance of earning wages by honest work ; that thus 
the undergraduate would have an opportunity of contemplating 
that noble work, the British Artizan, instead of forming his 
ideas of the productive classes from the local cad, who, according 
to the speaker, hates the University-man with a hatred that is 
only balanced by his desire to cronch to him fora piece of silver 
and a morsel of bread. Finally, he suggested, with subtle irony, 
that, as the prevailing idea nowadays was that wholesale regenera- 
tion of the masses could only be effected by Gothic architecture 
and correct ritual, here was a golden opportunity of elevating and 
refining the artizan by introducing him to the cloisters of Magdalen, 
and the choral service of New College. From a centre so §piritual- 
ized, humanizing influences might by degrees extend through the 
length and breadth of our land! On this a large eye-glass, with a 
man at a convenient distance behind it, arose and denounced the 
last speaker as a scoffer. The accused came forward, and said he 
was not—an explanation which the denouncer declared to be “ very 

ratifying.” When all these passages of arms were over, the real 

eeling of the House came out upon a division; for, among 
all the members present, there were only found nine who were 
prepared to accept the introduction of the artizan. One of a 
fresh series of the Oxford caricatures, which emanate from a 
college not very far from Pembroke-street, is an exquisite 
sketch of an ideal Commemoration, in which the present 
mayor, who has been so devoted to the Great Western 
cause, is portrayed as having left his groceries and usurped the 
place of Dr. Twiss ; in which official capacity he is presenting to 
the Vice-Chancellor, with an appropriate Latin speech, a mechanic 
with his bag of tools for the honorary degree of D.C.L. ; while 
Professor Goldwin Smith appears to be hurrying forward a police- 
man to bid the unwelcome candidate to “ move on.” 


Yet it is very possible that the new element about to be added 
to the population of Oxford may give our undergraduates a salutary 
lesson in decent behaviour. Suppose, for instance, that in the 
Cripley suburb a music-hall springs up for the amusement of the 
workmen and their families, we should not mind prophesying that 
they will comport themselves there with due decorum, enjoying the 
evening and permitting others to do so too. And this would be a 
fair protest against the customary behaviour of the worst type of 
undergraduate at public entertainments ; they might learn that to 
smoke, to shout, to scream, and to climb the seats is not de rigueur 
even in Oxford on these occasions. But unfortunately it is too 
often the case that these rows have been commenced and kept up 
by those whose social position ought to imply that they are accus- 
temed to the decencies of life. 
creditable in a young gentleman of high title to break all the 
windows in the bar of one of the principal hotels in the city, 
because his “ brandy and soda” did not come as quickly as he 
desired. It is not creditable to be sued for damages for such an 
escapade. We say nothing about the periodic follies in Christ 
Church. Probably as long as “ Mercury” stands in Tom-quad fine 
young English spirit will seek and find relaxation in ducking 
unpopular men in that tank at two o’clock in the morning, or in 
sinking therein all the crockery from a late supper-party ; but the 
streets and public places of Oxford are hardly yet prepared to 
welcome these exhibitions of the higher life. How irresistible to 
some of our young men is a pot of beer drunk at the bar of an inn! 
From the College buttery it is too insipid, too respectable to be 

latable ; but the same, or an inferior tap, drunk off at the 

itre, or Clarendon, or Maidenhead, is nectar indeed. Part of 
the body can be supported on the sill of the bar-window ; one leg 
can jauntily swing to and fro, the other can be tapped in a lively 
manner with a stick; and all together there is a slap-bang air 
about the proceeding, which is gratifying, not only to the thirsty 
throat, but also to the bump of self-esteem. A breakfast-party 
again, when given at an inn, is to this type of mind a far nobler 
institution than the same entertainment given in College. Let the 
kidneys be never so cold, or the toast never so tough, or the bill 
never so long, there isa comfort in it all ; there is an independence, 
a worldliness, a knowledge of life implied in. this form of festivity 
that can atone for a great deal. Probably the charm consists in 
the remote possibility of a proctorial visit (as tavern gatherings 
violate a definite statute), which gives to these banquetings the 
aliarly exquisite flavour that hung about stolen apples in school- 


boy days, 


For example, it is not exactly | 








- curators seek out from this body any one 


— 


We ought to be very thankful that no important educational 
questions, except the reform of the Law Schools, are likely to come > 
before the Council for the present at any rate. It is impossible to 
divine what the constituent elements of Council will bebeforelong. In » 
the present inflammatory condition of Oxford parties no votes can 
be given at an election to that board, ngr, indeed, on any other - 
occasion, that are not determined upon mere theological or political 
grounds, When Professors Rawlinson and Wall were proposed the 
other day, it was only necessary to remember that the former served - 
on Mr. Gladstone’s, the latter on Mr. Hardy’s committee. Of course 
the voting was nothing more than a reflection of the late Oxford 
contest. At which some will say—‘ This is a further proof that 
resident Oxford—working Oxford—rejects Gladstone and Glad- 
stonians ; for a vote of Congregation represents exactly the feeling 
of the residents.” We would be bold enough to deny in toto that at 
the present moment a vote of Congregation is at all a representation 
of the views of working Oxford. Some day we may have occasion 
to analyse the list of Congregation, and to mark off on one side the 
educational element, and to set on the other the idle lounger, the 
quasi-civic inhabitant, the ecclesiastical leader, and the ecclesiastical 
hanger-on. It is not very satisfactory to have an academical vote 
in Congregation turned by a coalition of these elements. But here is a 
quotation from the Oxford intelligence of the temperate Guardian, 
which condemns, as strongly as words can speak, the most recent 
abuse in this matter :—“ Professor Wall, of Balliol, was last week 
elected a member of Council by a majority of twenty over Professor 
Rawlinson. It was pretended that the latter, one of the authors 
of ‘ Aids to Faith,’ and who lost the secretaryship of the University 
Commission ,in consequence of some earlier remarks about the 
so-called Reformation, was pledged to vote for the abolition of 
tests. This scandalous misrepresentation was employed to reward 
the zeal of one of the most efficient of Mr. Hardy’s committee, 
and to add to Council the ability of one of the most strenuous 
opponents of the new studies in the University.” Indeed, the | 
question no longer seems to suggest itself whether the candidate 
be a man of any literary interest, whether he have an insight into ~ 
the working of the University, whether, in short, he favour a © 
liberal education at all; but it is—“ How did he vote on the ; 
Conscience Clause in the Middle Class Examination? How did he © 
vote at the general election?” These -few facts must explain our . 
thankfulness that no important questions are pending. 

The inauguration of a pass examination separate from the class 
is on a magnificent scale. It was feared that the pass-examinerships ~ 
might fall into contempt, and that a difficulty might be found by- 
and-by in supplying them with- good men. The Vice-Chancellor ’ 
and Proctor have evidently thought it was true that, Dimidiwm ° 


facti qui bene ccepit habet, so they lead off with an imposing staff. : 


In the “ Great-go” schools, the Dean of Christ Charch, the sub- 
Rector of Exeter, and an eminent late Fellow and tutor of 
University College. In Moderations, two of the ex-examiners . 
in the Honour Schools, and Mr. Kitchin, late student of Christ . 
Church. It is to be hoped that the division of labour may have a- 
beneficial result. mt : ' 
The preferment of Dr. Payne Smith to the Divinity chair, left 
vacant the sub-librarianship of the Bodleian. On the vacancy » 
arises another good typical Oxford squabble. The curators propose 


| Professor Max Miiller, under the belief. that his remarkable . 


literary eminence will render him a most important addition to the , 
present staff. Others are strongly advocating the claims of Mr, 
W. C. Macray, who has worked in the library for twenty-six years. ° 
Here, to all appearance, there might be avery fair ground for 
argument. Mr. Macray is used to the work ; his elevation would - 
not rob any other academical department; his knowledge of 
medieval MSS. is extensive ; he is in the receipt of only a small 
stipend. On the other hand, Mr. Max Miiller receives £500 per 
annum from his Taylorian Professorship, besides what his literary 
work for the press brings in. His present and important depart-— 
ment is a particular branch of literature; if his proposed new 
duties would require from him six, or at the least five hours’ 
attendance each day at the Bodleian, either he must neglect his 
especial literary labours, or the interests of the library must suffer, 
These are the arguments brought forward to decide the question in 
favour of Mr. Macray, and no one can deny their weight; they 
represent a fair common-sense view of the objections which may 
be raised to Professor Miiller’s appointment. 
But under this respectable clothing out peeps the cloven hoof. 
It is a theological vote after all, however little it might be suspected. 
One member of Convocation writes to describe Mr. Macray as a 
faithful, Zealous parish priest ; and this indeed he is, and as such 
is beloved and respec But need it be introduced as a qualifi- 
cation for the sub-librarianship of the Bodleian? A second member 
of Convocation, writing of Professor Miiller, expresses a hope that. 
Convocation will prove to him “ that there are other considerations 
besides those of learned scholarship, though backed by Liberalism 
in politics and German Rationalism in religion.” Here is the old 
story all over again. We beg to offer an entirely new suggestion 
for the dieptiak 3 of the post. As there are difficulties about the 
two gentlemen under discussion, award it to neither, and let the 
University make use of the stipend attached to it. In the mean-. 
while the post need not be vacant. There is a large class of _ 
who are to be found in Oxford who are badly in want of 
We need hardly say that we allude to the heads of houses. Let the 
who is omineall a 
ished for literary attainments. His large College endowmen 
will render him superior to the thought of money, so tha od 
University will naturally confer on him this new post, with ante: 
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accompanying duties as an honorary distinction, which will save the 
Taieliiy sme £300 a year, and will give an object in life to one 
of a deserving class.* - 

On the 3rd instant a ball was given by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim Palace at which, as usual, a large number of 
the invited guests were from the Colleges. We do not allude 
to the ball with any intention of describing it, but merely to 
point out the remarkable editorial powers of the Oxford local 
press. The Journal, which was published by 5 o'clock on Friday 
evening—that is five hours before the commencement of the ball— 
was enabled to report not only on the brilliancy of the entertain- 
ment, but, projecting itself still further into the future, it relieved 
the anxiety of its readers by assuring them that nothing occurred 
to mar the festivities of the occasion, and that the affability of the 
Duke and Duchess to their guests was the subject of general remark 
throughout the evening. If the University is behind the time, the 
City seems to be before it. 








THE “LONDON REVIEW” CHURCII 
COMMISSION. 


No. XXXII—THE DIOCESE OF CHESTER.—No. 4. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tae Roman Catholics are far more numerous in Liverpool | 
than in any other provincial city or town in England. They | 
number at the lowest computation 100,000 souls, while some 
estimates place them at the present moment as high as 





120,000. Of these the Irish form an immense majority, and | 
the Irish immigrants are, as a rule, steeped to the lips in | 
| London, and the courts and alleys about Barbican and Field- 


poverty. The men are principally employed about the docks 


and wharves, in the cleansing or repair of the streets, or in the | 
heavier work of the warehouses. The proportion of skilled | 


artizans among them is‘exceedingly small. They are, in fact, 
the “ hewers of wood and drawers of water ” of the community. 
They earn but a scanty pittance for their wives and families, 
and spend but too frequently an undue proportion of their-hard 
earnings in the spirit-shops. Of the higher class of Catholics 
in Liverpool there are but few noted for their wealth, although 
the generality are admitted to be of great respectability. 

The Roman Catholic community in Liverpool present a 
singular and unhappy contrast to their co-religionists else- 
where in England. Roman Catholic women, for instance, in 
English towns are generally among the most moral and best 
conducted of the population. In Liverpool, on the contrary, 
they are the very worst, the most shameless, and the most 
depraved. We might substantiate our assertion by stating 
the results of our own personal researches into, the matter, but 
the subject is a most unpleasant one, and we shall content our- 


selves with simply placing before the reader a short extract | 


from the list of prisoners who have during the last seven years 
been incarcerated in the borough prison :— 


Number of Committals, Male and Female, to the Liverpool Borough 
Gaol, during the years 1858 to 1864. 








| 

Protestants. | Catholics. | Total. —— P yo gd 
Males 1858 | 2,194 | 2,968 | 4,462 |) , 52 per cent. 
Females ... 1263 | 1864 | 3127 | > 795891) Go P® ‘ 
Males 1859 | 2,043 | 2.218 | 4261 |) ¢ oeof| 52 | 
Females ... 1524 | 2277 | s'go1 | + 80624) G5 | 
Males 1860 | 1,717 | 1,963 | 3,680 |) » 4.9/| 584 | 
Females ... 1,524 2,208 | 2,732) “* “|| 59 
Males 1861 | 1,805 | 2.088 | 3,893 |) ,-., | 54 
Females ... 1,565 | 2246 |3811 \y, 044) 59 
Males 1862 | 2,164 | 2714 | 4.878 |) o 56... 
Females ... 1,889 | 2,629 | 4.518 \ s96f 68... 
Males 1863 | 2,374 | 8,117 |5,491|\o49¢f| 57 |... 
Females ... 1,940 | 3,065 | 5,005 |; \| 61 + ... 
Males 1864 | 2,280 | 2,788 | 5,018 |) 9 o19/| 544 
Females ... 1,812 | 3,083 | 4,895|/ 9923)! ¢3 























Of the male prisoners committed in 1864, nearly 35 per 
cent. were Irish. Of the female prisoners, Irishwomen con- 
stituted no less than 45 per cent. Of those born in England, 
the males supplied 533 per cent., and the females 48 per cent.; 


Welsh, male and female, about 3 per cent.; and Scotch rather | 
more than 3} per cent. 


Of the different crimes for which the prisoners were com- 
mitted during the past year, the following short table offers a 
singular analysi 


ysis :— 





* This question has, however, been settled by the proceedings in C ton | 
last Tuesday, when, contrary to expectation Prof. P igs in Convocation 
Was accepted without an attempt at any op —* Max Miiler’s nomination | 


Male Prisoners committed from 1st October, 1863, to 30th 











September, 1864. 

Conrictions Assaults, &c, | Drankenness.|/Vagrancy, &c.| Total. mead ac 
nomine- 
tions, 

Cath. | Pro. |.Cath.| Pro, | Cath.| Pro. | Cath.| Pro, | Cath.| Pro. 

836 | 483 | 708 | 470 | 825 | 479 | 869 | 898 | 2,738) 2,280) 5,018 
































_ minster the same result may be found. 


tion with their male countrymen. 
interest in the Church Penitentiary Society for Fallen Women, 


_ lation of Liverpool. 
| the increase of the Irish Roman Catholics of the poorest and 
_ most degraded class by immigration, under which head may be 
_included the demoralization cansed by overcrowding and 
_ drunkenness. Secondly, the facility shown by the magistrates 
_ in granting licenses to public-houses with little regard to the 


Female Prisoners committed from 1st October, 1863, to 30th 
September, 1864. 

















Convictions Prostitution, 

for Belong. Assaults, ke. |Drunkenness.|y,orancy, &o.| Total. Total of 
; : nomine- 

Cath. | Pro. | Cath.| Pro. Cath. | Pro, cath. Pro. | Cath.| Pro. 

248 | 215 | 431 | 246 | 884 | 579 1,520] 772 |8,083|1,812| 4,895 

















It must be remembered that, at the highest calculation, the 
Roman Catholic population of Liverpool does not form 25 per 
cent. of the whole; and yet, as shown in the last table, the 
number of Catholic criminals in the total of the year’s com- 
mitments exceeds by 25 per cent. those of Protestant criminals. 
The results are more deplorable among the women than the 
men. In every other town in England that we have visited, 


| the proportion of profligate women is far smaller among the 


Catholic than the Protestant populations, even in localities 
where the poor Irish are most densely crowded together. For 
example, in the neighbourhood of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 


lane, where they literally swarm, both the police and medical 
authorities speak most favourably of the purity of life of the 
Roman Catholic women. In the neighbourhood of West- 
Even in that den of 
vice, Portsmouth, where more than 50 per cent. of the gross 
number of patients in the general civil hospital are profligate 
women, and where Irish ‘soldiers and sailors abound, the 
number of Irish Roman Catholic women is but few in propor- 
A lady who takes great 


told us, a few days since, that, when on a visit to Yarmouth, 
she was informed, on excellent authority, that there was not in 
that town one Roman Catholic woman of bad character, either 
English or Irish, who was known to the police; yet in the 
borough of Liverpool we find the number of Catholic bad 
women committed to prison in one year to be nearly double the 
number of Protestants, although in the gross population of the 
town the Protestant women are as 4 to 1 to the Catholic! 

The reader will naturally expect some explanation of this 
unfortunate state of affairs among the Roman Catholic popu- 
Two causes lie on the surface. First, 


characters of the individuals making the application, and none 


_ whatever as to the wants of the locality in which the new 


public-houses are to be placed. 

It is no part of our present mission to discuss the publie- 
house licensing system, or the application of the principle of 
free trade to the sale of alcoholic drinks. The plea urged by 
the Liverpool magistrates in defence of their policy appears te 
be the “greater the temptation thrown in the way of the 
drunkard the less he will drink.” The borough magistrates 
base their conclusions upon data placed in their hands by some 
of their own officials, and especially rely upon a comparison be- 


_ tween the police statistics of Glasgow and those of Liverpool 


in regard to cases of drunkenness. These at first sight appear 
to be entirely favourable to the latter, until it is remembered 
that in Glasgow every drunken man seen in the streets is 
arrested, while in Liverpool four out of five escape the atten- 
tions of the police unless they make themselves obtrusi 

objectionable. Glasgow is the stock example adduced by those 
who maintain the inefficiency of municipal regulations to secure 
the sobriety of a town-population. We have even heard it 
contended that Portsmouth must be a more sober place tham 
Glasgow, because there are ten convictions for drankenness im 
Glasgow, in proportion to the population, to one in Portsmouth. 
Let us see if a few short sentences from the lips of Mr. Barker, 


_ the superintendent of police, do not dispel the illusion, “We 


take no notice,” he says, “of drunken cases in Portsmouth, unless 
where a breach of the peace is committed, or a man is so help- 
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lessly intoxicated as to be dangerous to himself. Drunkenness 
is sometimes so great after a ship has been paid off, or has 
come home from a foreign station, that the ninety-eight men 
I have under me would have uothing else to do than pick up 
drunken men and women.” 
_ A glanceatthe Liverpool prison return given above, will besuffi- 
cient to provethat in proportion as spirit-houses haveincreased in 
numbers during the last five or six years, so crime has equally in- 
ereased—due allowance being made for seasons of distress, when 
the poverty was too great to allow men to enter the dram-shops. 
It may be said that the same temptation to drink is offered to the 
Protestant in Liverpool as to the Roman Catholic, but this is 
hardly the case. The temptation to enter the public-house is 
generally the greater as the dwellings of the inhabitants of a 
locality are the worse, and the Protestant portion of the 
working classes in Liverpool, bad as their habitations may be, 
are generally far better lodged than the Roman Catholic. It 
would be impossible to imagine dwellings more calculated to 
increase demoralization and crime among an ignorant popula- 
tion, than those inhabited by the Irish Roman Catholic immi- 
grants in Liverpool. The houses of the poorer of the working 
classes in London are disgraceful enough in all conscience, but 
they are vastly superior to those in which the Irish population 
are lodged in Liverpool. We visited whole streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vauxhall-road and other localities, so densely 
crowded that to each miserable room of eight, nine, or at the 
most, ten feet square, there must have been at least five 
inhabitants, including children. All possibility of personal 
decency. or cleanliness is absolutely shut out from them, and 
misery, vice, dirt, and squalor seem to be the characteristic 
features of the whole place; while invariably, as if posted on 
purpose by the licensing magistrates, a flaring gin palace is to 
be found at each end of the street, from which the next step is 
often to the station-house, and afterwards to the borough 
prison. 
We have already adverted to the inability of the priesthood 
to stem the evils produced by the continual influx of low Irish, 
the fluctuating character of the population, the overcrowded 
state of the dwellings, and the gin-shops. This want of power 
arises from no lack of zeal on the part of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, but from sheer paucity of numbers. From the general 
poverty of the greater portion of their co-religionists, there 
does not appear the slightest probability of their being able 
to raise funds for the maintenance of a more numerous staff of 
clergy (slender as their salaries may be, when compared with 
many of those of the Anglican priesthood), unless they are more 
largely assisted by the liberality of distant members of their 
Church. The Roman Catholic priesthood of Liverpool by no 
means receive that amount of support from those of their creed 
in England which the exigencies of the case appear to require, 
There can be no stronger appeal to the piety of the Roman 
Catholics of England than the knowledge that multitudes of 
poor Irish in Liverpool are being lost, body and soul, for the 
want ef priests, churches, and missions. 


Meanwhile, with a feeling of despair, but at the same time | 


with the energy of despair, the Roman Catholic clergy in 


Liverpool work on with unflinching courage and constancy. If, | 


among adults, only a slender amount of success appears to rest 
upon their labours, with children the effect is more visible and 
more cheering. For many years past they have devoted the 
greatest care to the education of children, and the result of 
their teaching may be seen in the superior respectability of 
those adults who have been brought up from their infancy in 
Liverpool. These, as a rule, are as reputable as the others 
are demoralized, and this superiority, attributable in part, no 
doubt, to the influence of English surroundings and the example 
of English habits, is also largely traceable to the instruction 
given them in the Catholic schools when children. To the 
disgrace of the Church of England clergy and laity, and to the 
honour of the Roman Catholics of Liverpool, the solicitude 
shown by the Catholic priesthood in the training of the 
children of their poor and humble flocks has been far greater 
than in the Established Church, the clergy of which have had 
far greater means at their disposal. In the report of the 
Government Commission on the borough of Liverpool held in 
1833, the number of Roman Catholic ¢hildren in Roman 
Catholic schools, in proportion to the number of the popula- 
tion, was more than double those of the Church of England. 
“A great portion of the children of these schools,” says 
the report, “are without shoes or stockings, or the common 
comforts of clothing, and yet they attend, even in the midst 
of winter, in this ragged and desolate condition—a proof 
that there is nothing in their religious feelings adverse to 
education when it is offered to them without the sacrifice of 


their religious principles.” 


The education of the children of the Roman Catholic poor 
is not less assiduously promoted by the priesthood in the 
present day. Nearly every one of their schools in the town is 
filled with pupils, although from the poverty of the parents 
scarcely a child can be found who has numbered fourteen years 
of age; all are taken away as soon as they are able, by their 
labour, to add something to the family exchequer. At the 
same time we were informed by the master of one of their 
principal schools, that if five times the existing means of 
instruction were provided the supply would not be in excess, if 
every Catholic boy and girl in the town were receiving instruc« 
tion. In all their schools the sisters of charity may be seen 
taking under their especial care the girls and the infants. 
Although most of the Roman Catholic schools are equally well 
cared for, they occasionally somewhat differ in the curriculum of 
their studies, and in their organization, though the difference is 
occasioned rather by the peculiarities of the locality in which 
the school is situated than by any want of solicitude on the part 
of the teachers. For example, the congregation of St. Francis 
Xavier is one of the most respectable in Liverpool, and the 
children in the schools appear to be of a far better class than 
those attending the schools in many of the poorer districts of 
the town. The architecture of the school buildings is not only 
appropriate but artistically beautiful. We doubt whether a 
handsomer building of the kind can be found in Liverpool, either 
in the Church of England or in any of the Nonconformist 





denominations. The number of boys on the books is about 

380, and the average attendance about 250. They pay 2d., 3d., 

and 6d. per week each for their education, according to the 

means of their parents, and many of them are instructed gra- 
tuitously. The number of girls on the register is 312, the 

_ average attendance about 279, while there are no fewer than 

_ 320 infants in the infant-school, with an average attendance of 

_ about 250. The boys are taught reading, writing, and arith- 

_ metic; the girls, who are instructed by the sisters, in addition 
to the ordinary routine of education in such schools, are 
instructed in grammar and geography. 

Another school, worthy of all commendation, and somewhat 
apart from the more crowded localities of the town, is that of 
St. Anne, Edge-hill. Although the population surrounding it 
is by no means so great as that around St. Francis Xavier, 
there is still a widely-spread Roman Catholic population in its 
vicinity. In this school there are about 200 boys on the rolls, 
with an average attendance of about 140; the number of girls 
is seldom less than 190. In the infants’ schools there are no 
fewer than 414 on the books, The instruction given in these 
schools is nearly the same as in those of St. Francis Xavier, 
but the parents of the children being of a far poorer grade, a 
very large proportion are educated gratuitously. , 

In St. Thomas’ Schools, Mount Vernon, there are abont 
90 boys on the books; the girls number 160, and the infants 
about 100. These schools are inconveniently crowded, but the 
money has already been subscribed for building a new boys’ 

| school in the immediate neighbourhood. » | 

| The schools of St. Patrick are large and well managed; the 
| gross number of pupils on the books exceeds 1,000. These 
schools are situated in a densely-crowded and very poor 
| neighbourhood, and the children show on their persons indis- 
putable symptoms of poverty and privation. They are 
generally, however, the offspring of respectable parents. They 
are well looked after by the clergy, and receive a good 
elementary education. The schools of St. Vincent de Paul aze, 
in their organization and management, very similar to those.of 

St. Patrick. The gross number of children on the books.is 

about 900, and they are generally the offspring of very poor 

but respectable parents. 

One of the most characteristic illustrations of the poverty of 
the poorer class of Irish in Liverpool may be found in the 
Holy Cross Schools, in Fontenoy-street. The neighbourhood 
is thickly peopled by the very poorest order of Irish labourers, 
and the pupils of these schools are their children. The boys 
generally attend school but half a day, the other half being 
devoted to the earning of a scanty living by the sale of lucifer 
matches, congreve lights, blacking, and the other means and 
devices employed by the young Arabs in Liverpool to turn 
a penny. One excellent feature we noticed in the behaviour of 
these poor children—the absence of mendicancy. Often as we 
were requested, and even importuned, to purchase the wares 
they had for sale, on not one single occasion were we asked for 
alms. Another most honourable trait among these ragged 
urchins is their habitual integrity. The charges against them 
for pilfering are remarkably few, especially when their numbers 
are taken into consideration. Of the Holy Cross Schools, 
Mr. Stokes, the Government Inspector, reported that they 


| 





were the most difficult to manage in Liverpool, but at the 
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same time they were admirably conducted; the children, he 
added, were well informed, and evinced unusual docility. 
Their gross numbers considerably exceed a thousand in the 
regular schools, but there is a night class attached to them 
which is also very numerously attended. From the general 
aspect of the children in these schools, they might very appro- 
priately be termed ragged schools, for we doubt whether a 
school could be found in the whole of Lancashire in which so 
many children of utter poverty could be found congregated 
together. : 

Perhaps a still more instructive specimen of the difficulties 

of the Roman Catholic priesthood in Liverpool may be seen 
in the neighbourhood of St. Anthony’s Schools. Hereabouts 
are congregated at least 20,000 of the poorest Irish Catholics. 
It must be a cause of sorrow to all, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, to find that in thisédistrict the school accommodation 
is not equal to more than one-fifth of the Catholic children 
needing instruction. Nor is the church accommodation more 
‘abundant. In fact, both teachers and clergy, including the 
ever indefatigable sisters, are totally inadequate to the wants 
of the locality. The schools, though greatly crowded, appear 
to be admirably managed, and every exertion is made by the 
clergy to disseminate the elements of a good education among 
the children. In spite, however, of the zeal shown by the 
priesthood and teachers, their efforts, from want of the requi- 
site machinery, do not appear to meet with the success 
they deserve ; for, although there are no fewer than 800 boys 
- on the register, we found that the average attendance did not 
exceed 280. The average attendance of the girls is not above 
320, althongh they muster as strong on the register as the 
boys. The proportion of children attending the infant school 
is much larger when compared with the gross number on the 
register, the average attendance being little less than 400. 
This is the greatest number to be found in any of the Liverpool 
infant schools, whether Protestant or Catholic. 

Not very far from St. Anthony’s Catholic Schools are those 
of St. Joseph, situated in a neighbourhood which is held to 
contain the poorest and most demoralized Roman Catholic 
population in Liverpool. The schools are much smaller than 
those of St. Anthony, but the average attendance of the pupils 
is proportionately greater. Although the number of boys on 
the register is only 280, the average attendance is 240. Of 
the girls and infants on the register there are between 800 and 
1,000, but their average attendance, singularly enough, is con- 
siderably less than that of the boys. There is also a large night 
school for boys and girls, which is well attended. Still the 
amount of school accommodation here, as in St. Anthony’s, is 
lamentably below the necessities of the locality. 

There are several other Catholic schools for the poor in 
Liverpool, but they call for no especial remark. The same 
features of extreme poverty in the children and unremitting 

exertion on the part of the teachers are observable in all, as 
well as the insufficiency, in numbers and means, of the priest- 
hood and teachers, to meet the wants of the district in which 
the schools are placed. 

Besides these schools for the poorer classes, there are others 
for the children of persons in a better position of society. The 
principal of these, for boys, is St. Edmund’s College, where 
between fifty and sixty young gentlemen are under instruction. 
Many of them are being prepared for the priesthood. Another, 
the Catholic Institute, is also much in favour among the higher 
classes. Here, as in St. Edmund’s College, every branch of 
a first-rate education may be obtained. The principal girls’ 
school is held in the convent of Ndtre Dame, and is very 
numerously attended. 

The attention of the Roman Catholic priesthood to the wel- 
fare of the children of the poor is by no means confined to 
those under their immediate care and instruction. Their 
solicitude is equally great to reclaim those who have been 
proved guilty of dishonesty. The cause of these children is 
especially pleaded by the Rev. Father Nugent, the Roman 
Catholic chaplain of the borough prison, whose exertions in 
behalf of the prisoners of his creed are unceasing. Notwith- 
standing all his endeavours, and those of the Catholic priest- 
hood generally in Liverpool, their efforts are by no means 
seconded with corresponding liberality by the laity. The 
Roman Catholic laity of Liverpool certainly appear to con- 
tribute liberally to all Catholic charities, but little praise can 


be given to the Catholic community of England generally, and | 


to the wealthier families of the Midland counties, Lancashire 
and Cheshire in particular, for their zeal and liberality in this 
matter. The number of Roman Catholic criminal children in 
England is enormous, and those in Liverpool exceed all others ; 
and yet the assistance given to the clergy from the Roman 
Catholic body appears to be of the most meagre description. 





Nor can they plead ignorance of the fact as an excuse. The 
subject of Catholic reformatories has been energetically taken 
up in London by certain benevolent individuals, and an asso- 
ciation has been formed, of which the Hon. Charles Langdale, 
a gentleman well known to the public in connection with 
Catholic charitable works, is the honorary secretary. — This 
gentleman, acting under the instructions of the association, a 
short time since addressed a circular letter to all the Roman 
Catholic archbishops and bishops in the United Kingdom, 
calling their attention to the question of the Catholic reforma- 
tories and the.disposal of juvenile and adult criminals. In 
this letter he states that a single fact connected with the 
borough gaol of Liverpool serves to illustrate the deep interest 
which Catholics should feel in the question. The number of 
Catholics, male and female, convicted in the past year and 
committed to that prison, was 5,821, whilst the number of Pro- 
testants was only 4,092. “If any recommendation,” he con- 
tinues, “ beyond that of promoting this essentially charitable 
undertaking were required, perhaps it may be found in the fact 
that there are very few of those unfortunates whose cause we 
plead, who are not either by birth or parentage Irish, whilst it 
is an ascertained fact that in one large English reformatory, 
averaging 150 offenders under detention, not one is other than 
of Irish parentage!” axe 3 

This appeal to the sympathies of the Catholic community in 
England does not appear to have had much effect. Certainly, 
as far as Liverpool is concerned, little advantage has been 
gained except that arising from the increased energy of the 
local Catholic population and priesthood. True, a meeting has 
been held on board the Clarence Catholic Reformatory ship in 
the Mersey, which ‘was most numerously attended, and an 
office was, we believe, opened in Liverpool for the purpose of 
organizing a movement in favour of Catholic Reformatories 
and discharged criminals. The persons present at the meeting 
appear to have been for the most part gentlemen whose 
names are to be found on the list of all Catholic charities ; 
and the beneficial results arising from the establishment of the 
office have not as yet been made known to the public. While 
claiming, as Protestants, the right to admire the zeal, liberality, 
and energy so frequently to be found in the various charitable 
and ecclesiastical enterprises of the Roman Catholic portion of 
our fellow-subjects, we must still maintain that the indifference 
they at present show to the temporal and spiritual condition 
of their co-religionists in Liverpool is a blot on their fame 
which cannot too soon be effaced. 








THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Mr. Ferrar has called in question, in a letter in your journal 
of to-day, my statements regarding the statistics of the Established 
Church in Ireland. May I refer him and your readers to the authority 
for those statements given at the foot of the page in which they are 
contained in Fraser’s Magazine for October—namely, the Blue Book of 
the Irish Census, Part IV., p. 20, et seq.? With the substitution of 
360 for 36 (an error of my own, or my printer’s, I cannot now tell 
which) in the particular of the proportion of the clergy to the popula- 
tion, I believe that every statement is simply copied from the 
Registrar-General’s very admirable Report. I have not at this moment 
that large work at hand to refer to the page; but, within a leaf or so 
of p. 20, Mr. Ferrar will find the “ three bishops with only 1,500 Church 
people in their dioceses,” existing somewhere as well as “in the 
imagination of those who know little or nothing of the real state of the 
case.” It is, at least, a popular impression that the Registrar-General 
knows a “ little” on such matters. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Frances Power Conse. 

26, Hereford-square, 8.W., Nov. 4, 1865. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue collection—of cabinet pictures chiefly—which forms the 
thirteenth annual Winter Exhibition at the French Gallery, and 
which is managed entirely by Frenchmen, is one of unusual interest. 
It will, we think, be found interesting not so much from pictures 
which can be said to take the highest rank in art, for there are very 
few of these, as from the works of artists to whom it would ap 
we must look as the rising men of our school. It must indeed 
always be a matter of some solicitude to those who are dependent 
for so much enjoyment upon art, to observe what is the drift and 
tendency of our younger painters. It is in this sense that we 
regard the interest of this Exhibition as one that, in the works of 


| the newer painters, is rather provocative of question upon certain 


points of art than as capable of exciting unqualified delight and 
enjoyment. The pictures which we feel at once fill up the full 
measure of satisfaction, which appeal to the intellect, and at 
the same time charm the senses, are few as ever; perhaps, if we 
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name Mr. Watts’s two portraits, we shall have pointed to the 
only works which can justly be said to come into the category 
of the unexceptionable. Mr. Elmore’s picture of a guardian 
and his lovely ward, excellent as it is in many respects, and 
full of mastery of the material resources of the art, strikes us 
as being a little too much in the spirit of the pretty picture-making 
of the day to take a first position. These works, with Mr. Ward’s, 
Mr. Hook’s, Mr. Faed’s, Mr. Goodall’s, Mr. Leighton’s, Mr. Cal- 
deron’s, Mr. Mark’s, and Mr. Geames’s pictures, belong to the 
regular legitimate school of English painters ; they have no eccen- 
tricities of manner, no affectation of sentiment, and no tran- 
scendental aspirations. But now we come to the painters who 
will not be orthodox—who seem to take delight in provoking us 
by showing how well they know how to paint, but how thoroughly 
they despise all that sort of thing, viz. Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Hughes, 
Mr. Chapman, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Solomon, and we must add Mr. 
Sandys, although his work deserves to be distinguished from all 
that we find in the pictures of the artists here classed together, by 
some of the finest qualities of mere painting. In describing the 
pictures by these artists, we shall see that they all require interpre- 
tation—they have generally some hidden meaning which the picture 
does not present to us directly. With this general outline of the 
characteristic features of the Exhibition, we proceed to notice the 
pictures in detail. 

Mr. Watts attains in portraiture a point which he never reaches 
in any of his historical subjects ; perhaps when the sitter is before 
him, that link is supplied between the conception of his subject 
and the realization which he seems to want. He shows himself 
capable of perceiving all the intellectual character of a head, which 
is more than half the portrait-painters can do; and, more than 
this, his refined taste and fine feeling for depth and lucidity of 
colour enable him to adorn his portrait with graces of this kind, 
which contribute to make it charming asa picture. His portrait 
of Mr. Gladstone is certainly one of the finest he ever painted and 
singularly expressive of keen insight, and cool, collected thoughtful- 
ness, with a fine look of eloquence in the full dark eye and massive 
brow. No one could look at this portrait and not be struck with 
it, even if not told that it was one of the most distinguished 
men of his age. The portrait of Mr. Hanbury is marked by the 
same high treatment, only that the subject is a very different one. 
Here we have a portrait of a véry handsome man, with rich com- 
plexion and large beard ; the face is three-quarters, and the head 
posed something in the style of Vandyke or Titian. The colouring, 
too, is evidently based on the artist’s liking for the splendid tones 
of the old Venetian portraits. In the portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
it may be observed that the luminous tone resembles the works of 
Rembrandt rather than any of the Italian portrait painters. Mr. 
Watts, however, seldom escapes from the influence of the old 
masters, and we are rather disposed to encourage the severe style 
of such pictures as 108, “A Study with the Peacocks’ Feathers,” 
indifferent as it may be in many respects of execution, for the sake 
of the style alone. As to the painting, it has none of the beauties 
of tone and colour that make his portraits so admirable. 

Mr. Elmore’s pictures are equally remarkable for bold and 
masterly painting, but, as we have remarked, the subjects area 
little trivial ; though as to this an artist must have his moments 
when he cries “ dulce est desipere in loco.” Still, one feels that in 
this picture of “ The Guardian” the artist has decidedly painied 
down to his audience. We notice this, not so much in the choice 
of subject as in the less important point of putting a very palpable 
letter in the lively young lady’s hand, which has been concealed 
in her muff, and which the guardian on her other side is supposed 
not to see. The artifice is as obvious and naked as it would be 
on the stage, where license permits so much, and seems to be quite 
unworthy of the picture, which would have told its story with 
infinitely more esprit without this letter. We observe, too, that the 
young lady is not of the same time with the Spanish, or old English 
‘ Guardian :” the latter wears a high-crown broad-brimmed hat of 
the time of Charles II. ; the former has the frizzed hair of the latest 
fashion of to-day, and wears a scarlet velvet jacket, trimmed with 
fur, which might be of the present date. But these are spots in the 
sun ; itis altogether an extremely good picture of its aim. The 
other picture, has no name, but this line, “ And she gie her a 
glance with her bonnie blue een,” quoted in the catalogue, by 
way of title. It is a study of a lady, with hair which her 
friends would call bright auburn, and her enemies bright red, 
dressed in a scarlet Garibaldi bodice, black silk scarf and dress. 
Nothing more is intended than the pretty play of colour through 
the picture, and this is beautifully rendered, as few indeed could 
do it. Mr. Frith’s pictures are, we must say, quite unworthy of 
him—careless in drawing, and absolutely coarse in the painting. 
In these works we observe again how artists of ability will con- 
descend to paint silly subjects for the sake of tickling the popular 
taste. Here we have a lady selling bouquets in her tent at a fancy 
fair, and in the other case a similar inane personage rapt in ecstasy 
over a miniature—“ his likeness.” If there were any very exqui- 
site work in these pictures, with many delicate nuances of colour, 
and so on, we could tolerate the nonsensical subjects ; but there is 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Millais contributes a sketchy picture 
called “ Little Red Riding Hood,” and a still more magnificent one 
of a lady at the piano, of which there is really nothing to remark, 
except that they might have been painted by anybody. 

Mr. Hook has one picture only, but this delightful in its 
freshness and naturalness, though it might have been made more 
pleasing to the eye if the work had been a little less splashy. 


The subject is one taken from the Brittany coast, where the | 


| 


| 





country people bring their carts, drawn by cows or oxen, to fetch 
away seaweed. In this picture, called ‘The Fast Flowing Tide,” 
the men are urging on the poor weak little cows, and heaving at 
the wheels sank in the sand, while a big wave has washed against 
them, and threatens to swamp them all, to the great fright of the 
little girl seated on the top of the load. Mr. Goodall’s “Iver 
House in the Time of Charles I.” is a great contrast, in its neat 
and careful work, to the picture just described ; it is all gloss and 
soft prettiness, in the lovel children feeding the white swans, and 
the soft green foliage of the background, This is an example of 
the artist in his popoular mood, when he means to please every- 
body ; but in his favourite mood, viz, the Oriental, he is far 
more vigorous, and we must say more truthful. In the one case 
he is painting what he never saw ; in the other, he has something 
to tellin the natural aspect of the whole scene portrayed in the 
icture of “The Well near Cairo.” Mr. Pickersgill’s “ Happy 
vers” (78), with the cavalier in costly crimson velvet crawling 
down a bank after the forget-me-nots at the brook side, and the 
lady in elaborate costume, is really only noticeable for its waste of 
good painting upon so sickly a subject. . 

Mr. Leighton paints a lady smelling at or admiring a pot of 
azalea she carries ; she is arrayed in a most wonderful embroidered 
robe, upon which the painter has exhausted his resomrces; but, 
after all, the picture is tame and meaningless, except as a study of 
costume. Mr. Ward’s picture of “Dr. Johnson dining with John 
Wilkes at Dilley’s, the publisher,” is, like everything this practised 
painter undertakes, cleverly designed and cleverly painted. We 
cannot say, however, that the incident is an agreeable one with 
which to associate Johnson. He is painted like an alderman with 
an enormous table-napkin under his chin, and is declining Wilkes’s 
attentions in carving for him all the nice bits upon the smoking 
fillet of veal before him. . 

Mr. Faed’s picture of the Scotch huxter’s daughter watchinga . 
moment while the old boy’s back is turned to scribble a note to 
her sweetheart on the top of a tea-chest, is better than many of his 
more finished pictures. Mr. Calderon has, as we think, not 
made a very good choice of his picture of “ Mary, Queen of Scots, 
attempting to escape from Lochleven Castle, disguised in the 
laundress’s clothes.” Mary Stuart, with the bundle of clothes on 
her head, is a pretty figure enough, but no ‘one would suppgee 
that she felt the slightest throb of anxiety as she stands as stiff as 
a post balancing her burden, and consequently the picture creates 
but little interest, though it is so well painted. Mr. Geames, again 
is not fortunate in Ris subject of a lady in high extinguisher shaped 
hat coming over the stepping-stones of a street with a broad gutter, 
her man holding up her long train. Mr. Marks is not so humor- 
ous as usual in his “ Petitioners to the Young Heir”—two farmers 
of the olden time bowing very humbly before the youthful squire as 
he walks along his paternal terrace. There is a want of spirit in 
the work, and the figures are deficient in character. : 

Mr. Stanhope’s pictures are painted very much as those which 
have been exhibited at the Academy, with a strange mixture of 
careful finish, and apparently equally careful unfinish in the repre- 
sentations of certain objects ; as, for example, the “ Winepress,” in 
the picture of that name (98), which would disgrace a learner. Of 
course this must be intended, and it is, no doubt, 80° far, an 
imitation of the old medieval painters, who did their best; 
hence the absurdity of a modern painter pretending to take up 
such defective work as a style. But Mr. Stanhope commits the 
further mistake of adopting the old mysticism of the time. He 
paints Christ crowned with a king’s crown, wearing the vestments 
of the Romish Church, elaborately painted, treading out 
with his naked feet, as though the Oriental figures of the prophecies 
were susceptible of such a literal perversion. ‘ 

Mr. Chapman paints the “ Fiametta” of Boccaccio’s sonnet as a 
lady in an attitude of that peculiar twist seen in the old carvings 
of the thirteenth century, without the least beauty of any kind, 
whether in person, or costume, or the picture generally ; indeed, 
every thought of this seems, as in Mr. Stanhope’s work, to -have 
been purposely avoided. Mr. Sandys, however, paints with an 
exquisite feeling for all the sensuous beauties ; you may trace the 
blue veins in the lovely meck of his blonde lady with the flower, 
and admire the swelling forms of the bosom and shoulders, with 
the languishing eye and the silken hair (rather like wire, though, 
in this case) straying upon the white forehead. The same blonde 
model, with her Amazonian chin, has served for all three pictures, 
one of which is called, rather recklessly, “‘ Mary Magdalen.” The 
one viewing her charms in the hand-mirror is the grossest example 
perhaps, of this extreme indulgence of a taste for the material an 
sensuous beauties of art. The step from this to the broader displays 
of the French salons is not very wide. 

There are several other pictures deserving notice, which we must 
leave with little more than naming them; such as Mr. Scott's 
“Eve of the Deluge”—an impossible kind of fancy of the painter's 
upon a theme much beyond his genius ; Mr. Smallfield’s “‘ Beyond 
the Convent ;” Miss Swift’s “‘ Widow’s Consolation ;” Mr. Bed ord’s 
“Retired Knight;” Mr. Follingsby’s “Curt Reply ;” Mr. Wallis’s 
“Golden Scarf;” Mr. Watson’s “Preparing a Cudgel;” and the 
series of wor for a dining-room screen—a very good example 
of the application of painting to decorative furniture. 








MUSIC. 


Moute. Ipa Griress, who made her first ap ce at the 
Royal English Opera in « Masaniello” on Wedueday, promises to 
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become a valuable acquisition 40 the company of that establish- — 
ment. Asa pupil of the Paris Conservatotre, the lady (of Scotch | 
birth) is said to have had the advantage of the direct counsel and — 
instruction of Auber himself; and her style of vocalization 1s | 
distinctly marked with the prominent characteristics of the French | 
school. Her execution is light and facile, and generally equal to 
most of the difficulties of bravura singing, although her extreme 
nervousness on the first night caused a little occasional uncertainty 
and trembling of the voice, which will, doubtless, disappear with 
increase of confidence. Her voice is a genuine soprano (possessing 
a compass of more than two octaves), the quality of which is at 
once sympathetic and brilliant. Her introductory air, slightly 
marred as it was by trepidation, at once established her position as 
an artist of far more than average merit and accomplishment. The 
part of Elvira affords so little scope for the display of dramatic 

wer that it is impossible at present to form any idea of Mdlle. 

illiess’ talent in this respect. Her demeanour was graceful and 
ladylike, and not at all that of a mere stage novice. Probably in | 
Mr. Leslie’s forthcoming opera, “Ida,” announced for Wednesday 
next, in which Mdlle. Gilliess is to play the principal character, 
she may find better opportunity for the exercise of such histrionic 
powers as she may possess, Mr. Charles Adams as Masaniello 
more than sustained the favourable impression which he created in 
the part last season, singing on this occasion with greater force and 
warmth of style than he has yet evinced here. The part of Pietro | 
did not gain by being transferred from Mr. Weiss to Mr. Corrie ; | 
to whom, careful and earnest as he always is, the part is unsuited 
both musically and dramatically. Mdlle. Duchateau portrayed the 
wrongs of the dumb Fenella in most expressive and appropriate 
pantomime—the other details being similar to those of the per- 
formance of last season. . 

The election, last week, ofa professor of music at the University 
of Edinburgh has taken every one by surprise, excepting, pro- 
bably, the successful candidate and those by whom his return was 
secured. Several eminent musicians have been long known to be 
competing for this most desirable of all existing appointments of the 
Shed — tonnes the best known, Mr. John Hullah, who has for so 
many years pursued the career of a public teacher of the art. Of the 
gentleman elected, Mr. Herbert S. Oakeley, B A, Oxon., we know 
nothing beyond the fact of his being the brother of Sir Charles 
Oakeley, of Shrewsbury. Doubtless, however, he has other and 
stronger claims to the appointment which he has obtained, and we 
trnst will prove them by the efficient fulfilment of an office which 
requires special musical attainments and experience. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue great historical play of “King John,” which is so seldom 
ormed at a London theatre, has been revived at Drury Lane 
with that sensible amount of spectacular display which has always 





distinguished the Shakespearian revivals of the Falconer-Chatterton 
management. Some of the fine old scenery, used by Mr. Macready 


when he performed the play during his lesseeship of this house, has | 


been carefully and artistically retouched, and it holds its place 
well, even against such pictures as Mr. Beverley’s “Swinstead 
Abbey.” The moonlight effects and dreamy beauty of this scene 
have rarely been surpassed, and they help to bring the play toa 
calm, graceful, and legitimate conclusion. The dressses are rich 
and historically correct, and the grouping of the crowds is ad- 





above the Victoria Theatre level more by the elevation of the 


acting than the literary style of the dialogue. The selection of 
such a piece shows a lamentable want of judgment on the part of 
Mr. Fechter, who has not, in this instance, been misguided by his 
vanity. We have never seen him in a character less calculated to 
bring out the peculiar merits of his acting, and we have never seen 
actors like Mr. Emery and Mr. Widdicomb struggling with less 
congenial and effective parts. “The Watch-cry” would hardly 
have escaped condemnation on the first night if the house had not 
been half full of Mr. Fechter’s personal friends and admirers, who 
shrank from expressing the opinions they all doubtless held. The 
scenery, though not altogether new, is very effective, and the 
dresses and appointments are in the best taste ; but nothing can 
make such a drama tolerable, even if advertising should make it 
successful. We understand that the play is only a stop-gap, and 
we are delighted to hear it. ; 

A very free and easy comedy, called “ A Cleft Stick,” adapted 
by Mr. John Oxenford from MM. Grangé and L. Thioonst’s Palais 
Royal drama of “ Le Supplice d’un Homme,” was produced at the 
Olympic Theatre on Wednesday night with more success than the 
adapter or the management probably expected. The plot is slight, 
drawn out, and intensely immoral, playing with adultery as most 
French comediettas play with it. A weak-minded husband has 
something which looks wonderfully like an intrigue with a strange 
woman, and gets a friend to help him through the difficulties which 
follow. The one “situation” of the piece is where this friend dis- 
covers his own wife in the person of the intriguing lady—a situation 
very old, and hardly enough for three acts of dialogue. Mr. Oxen- 
ford has toned down the French piece considerably, and has done 
his work with such literary skill and humour, that “ A Cleft Stick” 
is amusing to those who object, as we do, to the indecency of the 
story. The acting is very good, er ae Stephens’s repre- 
‘sentation of a ruling mother-in-law. Mr. Horace Wigan is a little 
dull and heavy as the weak-minded husband, and Mr. F. Younge, 
a gentleman who has just returned from the Australian stage, 1s 
very pleasant and easy as one of those young men who used to be 
called “ gents,” but who now answer to the name of “ Jolly dogs.” 
The piece, in spite of its free and easy character, was well received 
by an audience who looked respectable. 

Mr. F. Burnand’s burlesque of “ Dido,” the first work, we 
believe, which he ever wrote, and which he produced at the 
St. James's Theatre a few years ago, has been revived at the New 
Royalty Theatre. The author has largely re-written it, and it is 
as amusing and attractive as a new production. 








SCIENCE. 





From a report on the subject we learn that the signals on a 
railway forty miles long cost as much as £3,000, and that the com- 
plicated ones at the chief stations of a great railway cost about 
£2,000. 

A curious invention has been provisionally patented by Mr. 
E. S. Jones, of Liverpool, according to which he proposes to com- 


| press air into suitable chambers, conveniently stored in various 


rts of ships. The compression may be effected when the ship is 
in port, in order that it may be available when required im cases of 
emergency. 

It is stated in the Lancet that M. Bitot has proposed perchloride 
of iron as a cure for cancer. The French savant considers that 


mirable. Mr. Phelps is the representative of “King John,” and | this salt is a specific remedy, and that its action is somewhat 


the embodiment has all his well-known faults and merits. He 


uints when he is in agony, and he delivers the words of the poet 
with careful and reverential elocution. Mr. Anderson makes a | 


manly and mouthiag Falconbridge ; Miss Atkinson is a somewhat 
coarse and violent Constance ; Master Percy Roselle is clever, but 


too young for Arthur, and Mr. Swinburne is heavy and conven- | 
tional as Hubert. The acting, taken altogether, is not worthy of | 
very warm praise, or very lengthened comment, but the piece, as _ 
represented at Drury Lane, is a marvellous reproduction of life in — 


the middle ages. “King John” is not one of Shakespeare’s most 
lively historical plays, but it is one that is very full of human and 
domestic interest. 
The opening of the Lyceum Theatre, which took place last 
Monday, is always one of those dramatic events that excite the 
interest of the literary and artistic classes, and attract an audience 
whose intelligence is unquestionable. How easily that intelligence 
is satisfied, was shown in the reception accorded to a wretched | 
drama of the old, exploded Coburg school, called “The Watch- 
ery,” with which Mr. Fechter was ill-advised enough to commence | 
his season. There is such a dearth of good modern French and 
German dramas, and the inducements held out to the few English 
dramatic authors capable of writing an original play are so slight, | 
that the management of our leading fashionable theatre is com- 
pelled, so it seems, to have recourse to one of the most worn-out | 
productions of the French stage. “The Watch-cry” is an adapta- 
tion of a drama called “ Lazare-le-Patre,” originally performed in 
Paris about thirty years ago, with M. Mélingue in the. chief | 
character. The play has a spurious historical interest, a very 
uninteresting plot, a middle-aged heroine, and a hero who is 
dumb during half the action, and in rags for two acts. The scene 
is laid in Italy during one of the many insurrections which affected 
the fortunes of the Medici family, one of whom—a terrible bore— 
is introduced, and called Cosmi in the bills with a bold defiance of 
eaeetics propriety. Assassinations by poison and the dagger 
orm the staple of the plot, and the whole play is raised a little 





similar to that of iodine in cases of scrofula. 
M. Keeberlé records six new cases of ovariotomy performed during 
the past year. Of these four were perfectly successful. 








Scizntiric MrETINGs.—Monday :—Royal Geographieal Society, 
at 8} p.m., at Burlington House. ‘“ Account of his Discovery of the 
Second Great Lake of the Nile—Albert Nyanzg.” By 8. W. Baker, 
Esq.—Tuesday :—Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. “On 
the Telegraph to India, and its Extension to Aastralia and China.” 





_ By Sir Charles T. Bright, M.P., M.Inst.C.E. Discnssion after.— 


Zoological Society of London, at 8} p.m. 1. “To Exhibitan Egg of 
Dinornis.” By Mr. S.Stevens. 2. “To Exhibit and Make Remarks 
on some Bones of Didus from Rodriguez.” By Mr. A. Newton. 3. 
“On a New Raptorial Bird discovered by Mr. Andersson in Damara 
Land.” By Mr. J. H. Gurney.. And other Papers. Wednesday :— 
British Meteorological Society. 1. ‘On Extended Series of Meteoro- 
logical Observations recently adopted in Russia.” By Lieut. Rechecheft, 
I.R.N. 2. “On Temperature at Greenwich and Newport.” By 
Mr, John Bloxam. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


Tue gold sent into the Bank on Wednesday amounted to £6,000 in 
bars, but there was a withdrawal of 90,000 sovereigns for Brazil. 


| The total received at the establishment during the week over which 


the Gazette return will extend, represents £327,000, and the amount 
taken ont £300,000, principally for shipment to Brazil. 

The Government broker bought £20,000 Reduced Annuities for the 
Sinking Fund. 

The business of the old and highly respectable bauk of Old 
Osborne, & Co. has been taken to the Boglioh Joint-Stock Bank, ae 
which have been incorporated the West Surrey Bank, the Ramsgate 
Bank, the Bideford Bank, and the Nottinghamshire Bank. The 
subscribed capital of the institution is £403,725, and the amount paid 
up £161,490. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


OLD SCOTTISH MANNERS.* 


Counrry houses are often rich in interesting family documents, 
which, after lying for years—sometimes even for centuries—in old 
chests, cupboards, and lumber-rooms, are at length discovered by 
some enterprising investigator or plodding antiquarian,and given to 
the world. The ancestral mansions of England have thus contri- 
buted some really curious additions to our knowledge of the 
and there seems no reason to doubt that those of Scotland may be 
equally stored with letters and memoirs illustrating the social, if 
not the political, condition of the country in days gone by. 
Captain Dunbar has made an advance in this direction by the 
work he has here put forth. While engaged arranging family 
papers at Duffus House, Gordonston, and Lesmurdie Cottage, the 
residences of his brother, Sir Archibald Dunbar, and of other 
relatives, he sometimes came across documents which appeared to 
him to throw considerable light on society as it was in former 
times, or to be otherwise interesting. These were originally pub- 
lished in the local press, and they are now reprinted in a very 
handsome volume, systematically arranged, and introduced by 
occasional remarks of the editor. Some of the matter thus 
rescued from oblivion is . .doubtedly very entertaining ; to Scotch- 
men, perhaps, the whole is entertaining ; but to our Southern 
minds a good deal appears dull and valueless. This, however, ma 
be for want of a more intimate acquaintance and sympathy wit 
the forms of life here commemorated. We do not, therefore, object 
to Captain Dunbar for having been so very inclusive in his selection ; 
we only claim for ourselves the liberty of simply dwelling on those 
parts which are likely to be the most attractive to English readers. 

The documents have reference chiefly to last century, but some 
bear the date of various years in the century preceding. It is 
curious in this way to note the progress made by the Scotch in 
acquiring a knowledge of classical English. The papers written 
in the seventeenth century are composed in what, without offence 
to our Northern brothers, we must be permitted to call a barbarous 
dialect. Those belonging to the early part of the eighteenth 
century are (with a few exceptions) not much better, even 
when written by men of position and education; but, as the 
century wears on, we find Scottish gentlemen writing in com- 
paratively pure English, with which provincial forms of expression 
are but slightly intermingled. We know that by the time’of Dr. 
Johnson it was the ambition of the well-educated in Scotland 
even to speak like Southerners ; but fifty years earlier any Scot 
seeking to conceal his Scotticisms would doubtless have been 
looked upon as a degenerate wretch, unworthy of his ancestry. 
Much of this feeling existed even to very recent times, and pro- 
bably received a new impulse from the strong national sentiment 
pervading the writings of Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and the other 
geniuses of that brilliant period of Scottish intellect. But the 
characteristic is now dying out. Railways and electric telegraphs 
are rapidly breaking down and kneading into the common mass that 
lingering Caledouian nationality which for the last hundred years 
or so has been little else than a species of provincialism on a large 
scale. Scotchmen now write English as Englishmen write it ; 
there is a growing disposition on the part of the people on both 
sides of the border to recognise each other as essentially fellow- 
countrymen ; and in this new and better order of things a peculiar 
interest attaches to documents such as those collected by Captain 
Dunbar, which show us what Scotland was in times, not very far 
distant, when England was regarded with feelings of jealous dis- 
trust, if not of open hostility. 

We find less in this volume than might be expected of the 
Calvinistic religious feelings of the Scotch, and less also of their 
favourite drinking habits ; but there are hints, here and there, of 
both. Touching the latter, we have a set of drinking songs com- 
— by some Elgin merchants, early in the last century, in a 

oggrel mixture of English and Latin, which are extremely clever ; 
and a very funny letter in which one Will Forbes excuses himself 
from going to a funeral on the plea that he was drunk. “ This is 
to tell you,” he writes, “ that I have been drinking, this whole day, 
with our Magistrats and Town Councill (God bless them !), and 
am, just now, almost unfitt for your conversation ; and therefor 
choose to goe home rather than expose my self; which I hope you 
will approve off.” For one who had been drinking all day with 
“ magistrats” and town councillors (Mr. Forbes had apparently 
realized the ideal of Master Slender, and bad got drunk “ in honest, 
civil, godly company”), this gentleman, it must be admitted, 
wrote very coherently, though his spelling seems a little odd to our 
modern eyes. With regard to spelling, by the way, we observe 
that Scotchmen of the last century committed an error which has 
always been held peculiar to Cockneys. They sometimes substituted 
wforv. Thus, we find Robert Dunbar, at the time of the first 
Pretender’s rebellion, explaining his not writing with his own hand 
in this remarkable way :—“I have taken a womitte this day, and 
IT am not wery well.” Some of the funeral letters are singular. 
Mr. Robert Gibson writes to Mr. Archibald Dunbar to inform him 
of the death of his sometime landlord, and to make the very 
unreasonable request that he will be so Christianly inclined 
as to weep and wail for him forty’ days, “ because of his 
honestie.” He adds—what his correspondent must, under such 
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circumstances, have been very glad to hear—that all Mr. Dunbar’s 
other friends were in good health, for aught Mr. Gibson knew to 
the contrary. Weeping and wailing for forty days at a spell must 
be no joke, and a man who is expected to pay such a tribute of 
regard to his dead friends, has certainly good reason for most 
devoutly wishing them the best of health. 

Under the head of “ Education,” we light upon some noteworth 
evidences of the position held in former days by tutors an 
governesses, Thus, we find the Mr. Dunbar alluded to above 
furnishing a certificate of the qualifications of “ Mr. John Brulet,” 
a French gentleman, who gave lessons in his native lan e, and 
who is described as such an unparalleled genius that, in the Opinion 
of his panegyrist, “there never was, and perhaps never will be, such 
another man, in his way, in our country.” The fees of this wonder- 
ful Frenchman, whose abilities future times are to marvel at and 
envy, but never to approach, are described as being “ of the common 
sort,” and the common sort is thus explained :—“ Seven shillings 
per month, or a gninea per quarter, is what I have paid ; but, as 

had but five scholars to give, for their sake, and the constant 
benefit of his conversation with them, I entertained him here, which 
was no bad part of the bargain for him or them. The pains and 
attention he gives, and the particular pleasure he takes in the 
progress made by his scholars, is apparently such that he or she 
who does not profit must be an absolute dunce or a careless idiot,” 
The date of this certificate is 1755 ; and though, unquestionably, 
money (especially in Scotland) was worth more then than now, the 
fees of M. Brulet can hardly be considered brilliant. A young lady, 
with the rather Chinese-sounding name of “ Jean Chein,” writes to 
Lady Thunderton (January, 1710) stating her qualifications as a 
governess ; and she certainly expected (it is another matter whether 
she got) something better worth having than the Frenchman was 
contented to receive. This damsel says that she “can sow white 
and colourd seam ; dress head suits, play on the Treble and Gambo, 
Viol, Virginelles, and Manicords, but on no other.” Her “ fie”— 
7.¢., her fee—“is threttie pound and Gown and Coat, or then 
fourtie pound and Shoes and Linnens, which is for a year.” We 
hope she got it ; but whether she did or not, appears to be one of 
those alms for oblivion which Time has put into the wallet at his 
back. 


One of the most interesting chapters of the book, and certainly 
the most painful, is that having reference to “ Witches.” <A very 
shocking story of superstition m Scotland, as late as the years 
1704-5, is there related. It seems, according to a statement 
forwarded to the Lords of the Privy Council by the magistrates 
and Town Council of Pittenweem, and the minister and Kirk 
session of the same place, that a lad named Patrick Mortoun, or 
Morton, affirmed that he had been made incurably ill by the 
enchantments of certain women; the chief of whom, Beatrix 
Laing, had been offended by his refusing, on a certain day when he 
was busy at his trade of a smith, to make a few nails for her. The 
lad next day observed this woman at the door of her house doing 
something with a vessel, a fire, and some water, which he took to 
be a charm directed against himself, and straightway he was seized 
with a great weakness in all his limbs. From that time he grew 
worse and worse, and the account of his symptoms given by the 
memorialists seems to show that he suffered from violent convulsive 
fits. It was therefore requested of the Privy Council to commission 
such of the local gentry as to them might appear poses to make trial 
of the matter. The prayer being granted, Beatrix Laing and 
some other women were examined, and they confessed to havi 
resorted to witchcraft to injure Patrick Morton. There is nothing 
surprising in these confessions : they were constantly obteined, as 
in the case in question, by the use of torture. A gentleman whose 
name does not appear, but who ought to be eternally honoured for 
the sense and humanity he exhibited in a superstitious and brutal 
age, writes an account of the tragical upshot of these pro 
from which we learn that the lad Morton counterfeited his fits 
illness, and that his wicked falsehood was discovered and exposed 
by the Earl of Rothes, the Sheriff of the county. How the. confes- 
sions were extorted may be judged from the case of Janet Corphar, 
one of the alleged witches :— 


* After she was committed prisoner to the tolbooth, upon a sus- 
picion of her being a witch, she was well guarded with a number of 
men, who, by pinching her and pricking her with pins, kept her 
from sleep many days and nights, threatuing her with present death, 
unless she would confess herself guilty of witchcraft, which at last she 
did. This report spreading abroad, made people curious to converse 
with her upon the subject, who found themselves exceedingly dis- 
appointed. The Viscount of Primrose, being in Fife, occasionally 
inclined to satisfy his curiosity in this matter; the Earl of Kellie, my 
Lord Lyon, the Laird of Scots Tarves, and the Laird of Randeston, 
were with his lordship in Pittenweem. Three of the number went to 
the tolbooth and discoursed her; to whom she said that all that she had 
confessed, either of herself or her neighbours, were lies, and cried out, 
‘God forgive the minister, and said he had beat her one day with 
his staff when she was telling him the truth. They asked her how 
she came to say anything that was not true. She cried out, ‘ Alas! 
alas! I behoved to say so, to please the minister and the bailies; 
and in the meantime she beged, for Christ’s sake, not to tell that she 
had said so, else she would be murdered. Another tire, when the 
Laird of Glenagies and Mr. Bruce of Kinross were telling her she 
needed not deny what they were asking her, for she had — 
mach as would infallibly burn her, she cried out, ‘ God forbid ! 
to one of the two she said that from which he might rational a ome 
clude she insinuat she had assurance from the minister her life 
not be taken.” 
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This woman was afterwards put in a room under the church 
steeple, from which she escaped, but was soon brought back. 
Whaut follows in the same letter is almost incredible even of those 


bad times :— 


“The rabble hearing she was in town went to Mr. Cowper 
[minister of Pittenweem], and asked him what they should do with 
her? He told them he was not concerned—they might do what 
they pleased with her. They took encouragement from this to fall 
upon the poor woman, those of the minister’s family going along 
with him, as I hear. They fell upon the poor creature immediately, 
and beat her unmercifally, tying her so hard with a rope that she was 
almost strangled; they dragged her through the streets and alongst 
the shoar by the heels. A bailie, hearing of a rabble near his stair, 
came, which made them immediately disappear; but the magistrates, 
though met together, not taking care to put her into close custody for 
her safety, the rabble gathered again immediately and streatched a 
rope betwixt a ship and the shoar to a great height, to which they 
tyed her fast; after which they swinged her to and fro, from one side 
to another, in the meantime throwing stones at her from all corners, 
until they were weary; then they loosed her, and, with a mighty 
swing, threw her upon the hard stones, all about being ready in the 
meantime to receive her with stones and staves, with which they beat 
her most cruelly. Two of her daughters came, upon their knees, 


begging to be allowed one word of their mother before she expired ; | 


but that being refused, the rabble threatning to treat them in the 
same manner, they went off. The rabble never gave over till the 
poor wretch was dead, and, to be sure she was so, they called a man 
with a horse and a sledge and made him drive over her backward and 
forward several times. When they were sure she was killed outright, 
they dragged her miserable carcass to Nicolas Lawson’s house, where 
they first found her; laying on her belly a door of boards, and on it a 
great heap of stones. 

“There was a motion made to treat Nicolas Lawson after the 
same manner immediately, but some of them, being wearied with 
three hours’ sport, as they called it, said it would be better to delay 
her for another day’s divertisement; and so they all went off.” 


The scoundrel, Mr. Cowper, when preaching the following 
Sunday, took no notice of the atrocious murder committed by the 
mob, so that there can be little doubt he approved of it ; and it is 
impossible not to agree with the opinion of the writer from whom 
we have been quoting, when he says that either the minister or the 
magistrates of Pittenweem could have prevented the murder, had 
they taken any pains todo so. That the uneducated even in these 
days are not superior to such outbreaks of senseless rage and 
ernelty, is but too clearly apparent from the dreadful case at Castle 
Hedingham, in Essex, two years ago; but that magistrates and 
clergymen should connive at them, is happily a fact which is now 
impossible in any part of the British islands. 

In some of the chapters of Captain Dunbar’s book we have 
details of the prevalence of smuggling on the Scottish coasts during 
last century, in which adventures even gentlemen and magistrates 
would take a part; and of the resort by Government, during war, 
to the impressment of sailors, who do not seem to have been very 

willingly yielded by the Scotch. Towards the end of the volume, 
several documents (official and otherwise) are printed, touching the 
two rebellions of 1715 and 1745. These are very refreshing to read 
after the rose-coloured sentimentalism to which we are generally 
treated when the attempt of either of the Pretenders is brought 
forward by Scotch writers ; for they show that many of the country 
gentlemen were ready enough to denounce and do their best against 
“this unnatural and wicked rebellion.” The account here given of 
the devasted state of the country reminds one a good deal of what 
we have recently read concerning the Southern States of America. 
A very remarkable document is that with which the volume con- 
cludes. It is an “Intimation to the Clergy and Laity of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland,” signed by the five bishops, and 
signifying their intention, and that of their clergy, to make sub- 
mission to the King’s Government. The date of this paper is as 


recent as 1788, and the tardy resolution it expresses was only then | 


taken in consequence of the death, in January, of Prince Charles 
Edward, whose brother and representative, Cardinal York, could 
of course leave no lawful descendant. So slow were the Scotch 
bishops in accepting the logic of facts. 

Captain Dunbar’s book is furnished with a very good Index, and 
bears on the title-page a beautiful woodcut of Thunderton House— 
a weird-looking old mansion, pulled down in 1800, and often 
mentioned in these documents. 








COMMENTARY ON ST. JOHN.* 








inquiry and reflection. Many of those who read, and not a few of 
chase whe write, such expositions are disposed often to be fearful 
of too much intellect displayed in sacred subjects ; whether wisely 
or not, they fancy any over-exertion of the understanding may prove 
perilous to the faith. The author of the Commentary before us 
evidently belongs to this class; he appears to us as though he 
would prefer being charged with displaying too little than too much 
intellect in the interpretation of St. John’s Epistle. Mr. Stock 
half disarms his critics by the extreme humility of his preface, when 
he tells us that “ he does not pretend to teach the wiser among his 
readers, but is ready himself to sit and learn at their feet.” He 
also makes it difficult to speak with harshness of a “ production 
which,” he informs us, “ is the result of three years’ study in a time 
of great trial, and reflects the experience of thirty-seven years of 
pastoral duty, followed by a compelled silence, from infirmities, 
during a large part of twelve years.” Still, as it has been our 
fortune to read his book, its author is, we are sure, far too modest 
and too straightforward a man to wish us to disguise or soften 
unfairly our conscientious opinion of the work; though we will 
promise him a much larger share pf mercy than he has ever accorded 
in his Commentary to those frém whom on important points of 
doctrine and discipline he disagrees. 

Clergymen often make the great mistake of supposing that what 
is popular and edifying among members of their own congregation 
will be equally so in circles where the excellence of their character 
and the zeal of their ministry is unknown. Had many portions of 
this Commentary been delivered as lectures (as we suspect from the 
style some of them have been) to his own flock in Essex, they are 
simple and earnest enough, and, in parts, sensible enough, to have 
edified those listeners who doubtless had many grounds for appre- 
ciating their minister, independent of his pulpit discourses. But 
why should Mr. Stock have thought fit to publish them to the 
world at large? That gentleman is no theologian of even the 
feeblest pretensions, or he would hardly have spoken of the son of 
Zebedee(!)as the undoubted author of the epistle bearing the name of 
St. James; he would not have given his decision on the side of the 
famous verse of the “Three Witnesses” being genuine, in the 
teeth of the most conclusive evidence of MSS. to the contrary ; 
nor would he (unless this be a mere slip of the pen) have written 
about the “translation of the Greek Testament being faithful,” for 
does Mr. Stock imagine a Hebrew original, not only for the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, but for every other writing of the New Testament? 
Our readers will not, after this, be surprised to learn that Mr. 
Stock is’ no scholar: he founds an argument, it is true, on the 
use of a single demonstrative particle in the neuter gender, but it 
is hardly a successful one. What can be said of the scholarship or 
the logic which infers from “ raira revec ire,” of 1 Cor. vi. 11, that 
“St. Paul calls the enemies of God ‘ creatures,’ and does not speak 
of them as rational intellectual beings ” ? Gt 

However, we are quite ready to stand by what we have inti- 
mated above, nor do we believe it impossible for a good and useful 
exposition ef Scripture to be composed by one who is neither 
scholar nor theologian. At the same time, to counterbalance 
these deficiencies, we postulate the presence of some such 
qualifications as a rare piety, a deep and intuitional ‘faith, a 
sweetness and gentleness of tone and feeling. We regret sincerely 
that Mr. Stock’s defects of head are not in this case corrected by 
qualities of heart. He has caught the aspect of St. John rather 
as the “ Son of Thunder” than as the “ Apostle of Love.” Almost 
every page—and there are four hundred and sixty-seven of them— 
has some violent denunciation of “ heretics,” or “ unbelievers,” or 
a ; our author seems to revel in the thought of their 

timate destruction, and the hallelujahs that will be sung over the 
lost, according to his interpretation of a passage in the Revelations. 
Then again, he never loses an occasion for invective against the 
unfortunate Pope, who, we need hardly add, is unhesitatingly 
identified with the “antichrist” of St. John. In several 
Pius IX. is ranked together with Mahomet ; the Pope, “dhe more 
covert enemy,” being regarded as the worse of the two, constituti 
the universal head of the “ fallen, persecuting, usurping, foul Ch 
of Rome.” Now, what benefit, we ask, does Mr. Stock imagine 
that his readers will derive from such an exposition of the doctrines 


_ of the Disciple of Love? What opportunities for blaspheming does 


not Mr. Stock afford to real antichrists, when they find Christians 
hating one another after this fashion: Mr. Ffoulkes informing us 


| the other day how closely Luther and Mahomet resembled each 


other—our author assuring us now that the Arabian Prophet and 


_ the Roman Pontiff are equally possessed with the spirit of anti- 
_ christ? If Christianity is losing ground with men of learned and 
_ calm judgment, can its advocates maintain that they are in no 


of literature on the defects of which no sensible critic will be. 


disposed to be severe. English theologians have, first of all, never 
succeeded in putting forth models of such expositions which less 
gifted men of excellent intentions might follow. With the exception 
of Archbishop Leighton’s admirable work on St. Peter, and, in 
our own day, one or two commentaries by Dr. Blunt and the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it would be hard to mention any good 
specimen of this kind of literature from the pen of our own divines, 
It may perhaps, too, be said that such commentaries may be very 
useful without, at the same time, being highly intellectual : their 
chief design being to guide, or rouse, or contro!, there is less need 
for them to convey instruction, satisfy curiosity, or stimulate 
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PracticaL commentaries on Holy Scripture constitute an order | “8° Tesponsible for its decline ? 


The style of Mr. Stock’s English is of a piece with the rest. 
Many sentences are simply ungrammatical ; still more took us 
some time to construe into sense. Ourauthor has a fatal passion for 
the use of similes, which are so frequent that. they compare till they 
perplex, and illustrate till they confound. Humility is recom- ” 
mended as follows :—‘“ Shots pass over those that are down, and 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Men who, after a slight per- 
ception of truth, return to scepticism, are compared to * the fish 
that flies for awhile, and then they plunge, like it, into the chilling 
flood of doubtfulness.” In four lines “spiders,” and “ water quench- 
ing fire,” and “adders,” and “vipers,” are pressed into the service 
of four separate illustrations. ‘“ Deicides” is, to us, a new name 
for unbelievers ; and “inequity” is an original substantive which 
we do not care to annex to our vocabulary. We part from Mr. 
Stock, assuring him that one or two very excellent commen-— 
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taries on St. John’s First Epistle have been written by learned, 
ious, and gentle-minded men. He will benefit himself far more 
y the perusal of these than by any further attempts at interpreting 
and composing, for neithér of which tasks has Providence endowed 
him with capabilities. 








THE CONVERTABILITY OF CONVICTS.* 


Tuat larger and more fortunate portion of society which has 
never had occasion to form personal acquaintance with criminals, 
is apt to indulge in one or other of two delusions concerning them. 
The stern Carlylian holds that to be once bad is to be always bad, 
and that neither God nor man (or, as Mr. Carlyle would probably 
express it, “gods nor men”) can make the thief and the felon any- 
thing but a thief and a felon to all eternity. On the other hand, 
the mild believer in Victor Hugo’s romance relies with childlike 
confidence on the power of a few kind words and a little judicious 
treatment to transform the ferocious galley-slave into the most 
noble and virtuous of men and magistrates. Both these views of 
the convict-nature and its capabilities vanish equally after a small 
share of actual experimental Laaiedal of the matter. That there 
are exceptional monsters of ruffianism, on whom no treatment 
humanly discoverable will avail for reformation, may be admitted 
as possible. That there are also men and women who, having 
fallen into crime, yet bear in them the capacity for attaining very 
high moral excellence, may also be undisputed. But both the 
utterly irreclaimable ruffian and the perfectly re-elevated criminal, 
if found at all, must be the rarest exceptions to the general rule, 
such as people are apt to call miraculous, because the moral nature 
of man, with its infinite depths of evil and of good, and its openness 
to all influences of heaven and earth, can only be hardened or 
softened, degraded or purified, under conditions beyond any ascer- 
tainable law. Still, that very clear and simple laws do usually 
regulate human character, is as evident as that the clouds daily 
obey the impulses of the currents of air, and only in the case of 
high electric disturbance— 


* Stream as a thunderstorm against the wind.” 


Criminals are, in the vast majority of cases, of the class which has 
been termed “ Regular” ; that is, men and women who make the 
picking of pockets and the robbing of houses as much a matter of 
profession as the lawyer considers the acceptance of briefs, and the 
clergyman the writing of sermons. The circumstances which create 
these “ regular criminals” are as well-known as those which create 
any other class of society, from paupers to millionaires ; and the 
outward and visible signs, in dress, bearing, language, physiognomy, 
and phrenological development, are all equally distinctive. Born 
of a race of thieves, or suffered to fall into their dens in childhood, 
or perchance led in early youth, through some act of thoughtless- 
ness or passion, within the blight of the prison-shadow, and thence 
into degradation and ruin, — they become, by one apprenticeship 
or another, as thoroughly members of the craft of crime as if they 
had served their time to any guild of legitimate trade. The shabby 
clothes, the slouching gait, the slang phraseology, the prominent 
jaws, sunk eyes, and depressed foreheads, of these hapless beings, 
are as familiar to police-magistrates, and as well-recognised insignia 
of the profession, as the sooty face of a sweep, or the martial car- 
riage of a soldier. 

Besides these regular criminals, there are, indeed, others who 
belong to a wholly different order, and who fall into crime, not as 
a matter of profession, but, as it were, accidentally, under the 

ressure of special temptation. These are the gentlemen, the 

octors, the merchants, who poison and forge, the women who 
commit infanticide, the tradesmen who cheat and swindle. 
Between such criminals as these—men and women like Pritchard, 
Southey, Sir John Deane Paul, Redpath, and Constance Kent— 
and the regular criminals who make a livelihood by burglary or 
garrotting, there is only one thing in common: the fact of crime. 
All the causes leading thereto—the character of the criminals, and 
consequently the agencies capable of morally affecting them—are 
utterly different. These accidental criminals, as we may call them, 
will for ever be exceptional, and. among them may be looked for— 
though even among these there will but rarely be found—such 
monsters of hardened ferocity as Carlyle raves about, or such 
angels of converted goodness as Victor Hugo depicts. But among 
the regular criminals, experience teaches us to look, neither with 
despair nor yet fanatical expectation, for certain results, following 
as regularly on judicious treatment as their original offence fol- 
lowed on equally natural causes. Take a pickpocket, and treat 
him for a long term of imprisonment with senseless indulgence or 
unrelenting harshness, and he will issue forth worse by so many 
calculable degrees than he was before. Treat him for the same 
term with just severity, gradually relaxing to deserved mildness, 
and allowing step by step for the return to freedom purchased by 
good conduct, and he will come forth better by so many (also 
calculable) degrees than he was previously. His nature in either 
case obeys the influences brought to bear on it as steadily as an 
animal responds to training—but it is to a degree, and no further. 
The mistake of supposing he can be transformed, is as absurd as 
that of supposing he cannot be improved at all. ; 

The question then resolves itself into this: What is the degree 
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of reformation which the best convict system yet discovered _ 
actually effects? When we have achieved all that we know how . 
to achieve, and have got a tolerably large number of cases on 
which to form an average judgment, where, on the moral scale, are 
we to place our reformed convicts? What is the value of their im- 
provement as regards the welfare and safety of the community, and 
their own moral and vi gr position? Is it great enough to 
merit all our toil and cost? Or is it, however real, still too trifling 
to deserve that we should waste on it efforts which might be more 
richly repaid elsewhere? We have reclaimed the land from the 
marsh by draining and tillage: have we banished ague from the 
neighbourhood, or raised crops to repay our outlay ? 

The pamphlet before us is a contribution of facts to enable us 
to answer these questions. It records a visit paid a few weeks 
ago by Mr. Recorder Hill and his daughter to various prisons and 
reformatories in Ireland, and (what is of special importance to our 
subject) their inquiries among the employers of released convicts 
concerning the reality of the reformation effected by the Intermediate 
System. These latter pages of the pamphlet are extremely valuable, 
Mr. Hill gives us his notes taken at the time :— 


&. August 4th.—Had interviews with three employers of convict 
abour. 

** Mr. X.—‘I have had some of the prisoners for years past in my 
service. I have had seven in all. I find them very useful men. One 
left me for misconduct. He went out with goods, was paid for them, 
and never made his appearance afterwards. The others all seemed to 
be very honest.’ 

** Mr. Y.—‘I have employed discharged prisoners since 1857. I 
have had several; four, I think. I have trusted them with goods to 
the amount of twenty or thirty pounds. I never lost a shilling by 
them, and always found them very honest. One man saved money 
with me, and went to America. I had a letter from him lately. He 
told me he was earning two dollars a day. The man himself, his 
brother, sister, sister-in-law, and brother-in-law, were all convicts. 
He was convicted of burglary. His brother, also, was convicted of 
burglary, and is now in honest trade.’ 

“ Mr. Z.—*I have employed ten men for six years. I have found 
them behave well. I began with about ten..... I have not 
parted with any of the discharged prisoners for misconduct. I should 
suppose I have had 80 or 10v different individuals of this class, on 
and off, daring the six years. I was suspicious when I first took them, . 
but I watched them, and found them anxious to get on.’ .... 

“ August 5th.—Had this morning the advantage of conversation | 
with Mr. Sentaigne..... Shortly before our visit, in 1857, when 
this gentleman had arranged to receive domestic servants from Golden _ 
Bridge, the bon-mot had just been launched on society that Mr. , 
Sentaigne would rise some morning and find that the only spoon left in 
his house was himself. How far this prediction has been fulfilled will 
now be seen. Since their reception of convict women, Mr. and Mra, 
Sentaigne have ordinarily had two of the class among their servants. 
In this manner they have employed fourteen. The conduct of two only 
has been in any respect unsatisfactory. Of these, one was an elderly 
woman, who had been all her life-long so notorious a thief that the 
friends of Mr. Sentaigne were surprised that even he should have 
admitted her within his doors, especially as in his house nothing, not 
even plate, is under lock and key. She had been in his service two 
years, when she stole some tea and sugar. ... Inthe second case, 
the woman never appeared contented, and left of her own accord. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Sentaigne heard that she bad relapsed into 
crime. He believes that she had all along felt an irrepressible desire 
to betake herself to her old haunts, and that she quitted his house 
because she would not rob him. The remaining twelve had conducted 
themselves perfectly well; and one, who after being six years in his 
family still continues there, ranked with the best servants he ever 
had.” 


The reader will admit that this testimony goes far to prove » 
(what from personal knowledge we happen to be enabled thoroughly » 
to corroborate) that regular criminals—male and female, adult an 
juvenile—are susceptible, under judicious treatment, of being made . 
into ordinarily good members of society. Let us not be misunder- » 
stood. They are not made into saints, and a certain percentage of 
them—a rather larger percentage than might be found by ta 
persons from the non-criminal class—will be found to revert to 
crime. But the great majority will be made into good, steady. 
honest artizans, labourers, and domestic servants. The men wi 
be saved from pursuing the scale of crime—often to its dread 
climax of murder ; the women will be redeemed from the unspeak- 
able degradation of being the accomplices and companions of thieves 
and felons. Both the one and the other will become useful, and 
in a reasonable degree happy, members of society. ; 
Viewing the matter thus calmly by the light of practical ex- 
perience, we cannot but conclude that the “convertability cf con- 
victs” is an ascertained fact, and a fact whose value to the» 
community it is hard to over-estimate. 








MR. MUNBY’S POEMS.* 


Mr. Munsy sometimes moves in us a feeling of vexation, if not « 
of anger, by a fault very common among poets at the present day. 
He wastes his power by distributing it among too many li 
subjects and merely occasional moods. A poem small in compass ~ 
may, no doubt, be great in imagination, in thought, in feeling, and 
in artistic skill ; but when a poet encourages in himself a habit of 
what we may cali fragmentary utterance—a few verses at a time, 





* Verses New and Old, By Arthur Munby. London: Bell & Daldy. 
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pressi me transitory emotion or fancy—he is very likely 
to slide Dif wuiekeands ol intellectual indolence, and to fail 
in his effect, owing to the vagueness and desultoriness of his work. 
This is at the bottom of the ill-success of so many of our younger 
poets. Their productions want central interest—want solidity, 
and breadth, and continuity. The attention of the reader 1s 
frittered away by the multiplicity of miniature pictures he is called 
on to admire, and a greater amount of fatigue is thus induced 
than would result from the perusal of a long poem, supposing it 
to show an equal amount of ability in the writer. For, in truth, 
there is no want of ability in many of our minor poets. It is even 
amazing how much of poetical feeling is distributed through the 
literary mind of the present day. A certain aptitude for tender 
and gentle thought is found amongst a large number of writers who 
have not yet attained any sigh place in their art, and who do not 
seem likely to attain it ; but the power is too loosely spread—too 
nebulous and unformed—to produce any palpable effect. The few 
who are critical see that it is there, and lament its incompleteness ; 
the many, who would recognize and understand something more 
positive, pass it by as if it were non-existent. Tennyson would 
never have taken his place as the first of living poets had he gone 
on writing verses to “ Kate” and “Margaret” and “ Eleanore.” 
It was not until he produced “ Locksley Hall”—a somewhat short 
poem, it is true, but one very tangible, distinct, and emphatic— 
that he was generally hailed as the rising man ; and even then his 
fame was not assured until the publication of “ The Princess” and 
“In Memoriam.” 

We perceive in Mr. Munby’s volume the fragmentariness of 
which we have been speaking ; and we also perceive so much of 
beauty, thought, and sentiment, as to make us annoyed at the 
shortcomings. Some of the pieces here presented to the world 
have already appeared in divers magazines, and this in a great 
measure accounts for the lack of continuous interest and sustained 
power. But it was a pity that Mr. Munby did not introduce 
among the lighter poems something of greater massiveness, such 
as might furnish a kind of centre to the rest. There is not a single 
narrative poem in the whole book, for the brief suggestions of 
stories in some of the stanzas cannot come under that designation. 
The poems are for the most part lyrical or reflective, and, though 
abounding in true and graceful feeling, are wanting in actual flesh 
and blood—in concrete force and varied life. That the author 
could do much more, we are very certain from many things which 
he has done. The verses entitled “ Violet” and “ Under the 
Porch” are very sweet and musical ; “The Whaler Fleet” tells 
one of the tragic incidents of the sea with all the power and 
intensity of the ancient ballads ; “Ducie of the Dale” is also 
simple and passionate, after the old manner ; “ Five-and-Thirty ” 
is full of subtle thought ; and many of the other poems are dis- 
tinguished by picturesqueness, by meditative insight, or by con- 
centrated emotion. With such excellent materials as these, 
Mr. Manby could build something more substantial, and more 
capable of enduring, than what he has here fashioned. That he 
has not done so, we regret ; that he will do so in the future, we 
confidently hope. 

One of the best poems in the volume is that entitled “Auld 
Lang Syne,” though we must take exception to the employment of 
a barbarous Scotch phrase as the title. Mr. Munby, by the 
way, has a tenderness for provincialisms. In this very poem he 
denounces—or makes the supposed reciter of the poem denounce— 


“The man who scorns and not respects 
Oid England’s rural dialects ;” 


and the time is contemplated with regret when the intercommuni- 
cation facilitated by railways will boil down the several variations 
of the language to what our author is pleased to call a “ vapid and 
flavourless mess.” Mr. Munby we judge to be a native of 
Lancashire, and he has written some poems in the popular speech 
of the great manufacturing county ; encouraged, we suppose, by the 
success of Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer.” Bat that extraordinary 
was tolerably clear even to Southern men ; whereas a good 

eal of Mr. Munby’s provincialism is unintelligible to those who 


have not learnt the local dialect. What, for instance, are we to_ 


make out of this ?— 


*** Geroot wi’ tha then, an’ thee ifs an’ ans! 
Geroot wi’ tha, lass!’ she said: 
*A gell mun bahd iv her faather hoose 
Wah! sha’s gettin her man, an’ wed!’” 


Of tastes there is no disputing ; but, speaking for ourselves, we must 
say that the sooner such hideous jargon disappears in the language 
of Shakespeare and Milton, the better for all parties. Whatever 
value it may possess, as throwing a on the early formation of 
our tongue, may be preserved in books ; but it is no more desirable 
that it should remain as a living speech, when something so much 
better has grown up beside it or out of it, than that people 
nowadays should be living after the rough and brutal manners of 
the old Saxon and Danish times. 

But to return to “ Auld Lang Syne.” The poem is descriptive 
of a visit paid by an elderly couple to an old sea-side town, the 
haunt of their younger days. The gentleman meditates and 
declaims, and, being very much of a Conservative, necessarily 
borders at times close upon foolishness; but he is a nice old 
Apa too, and the picture that the poem presents of wedded 
ove surviving chance and change, and smiling with all the warmth 
and brightness of May in the shade of advancing December, is 
exceedingly charming. It is a love-poem of old age, prettily 









conceived and delicately wrought. The reader shall judge for 
himself :— 
* Do you remember, Rosa dear, 
The days when we came jaunting here— 
Long, long before these rails were down— 
In that old carriage of our own ; 
That chariot, built with antique art 
In the great times of Buonaparte, 
And rocking on its lofty springs 
As lightly as the thrones of kings ? 
O’er its gay panels, as we rode, 
Mamma’s heraldic lozenge glow’d ; 
The round imperial on the roof 
Kept her stiff dresses waterproof ; 
And Jane so fair and Ben so kind, 
High perch’d above the wheels behind, 
Guarded the sword-case, amply stored 
With vast umbrella, and with cane 
The sordid offspring of the sword. 
Ah, had we leave to see again 
Jane’s bonnet of forgotten shape 
And Ben’s departed coat and cape, 
They would not seem more strange, I trow, 
Than We of then to Us of now!” 
* * * * 


“ And stop we did ; on Whitwell-hill 
The stout old horses quaff’d their fill ; 
And rustic dames and ostlers came 
To greet us too in Yedingham ; 

And at the Talbot (which, you know, 
Was closel and ruin’d long ago) ~ 
We halved the golden summer day 
With dinner, and with childish play 
Along the terrace and the lawn. 
Green glow’d that terrace, smoothly drawn 
Toward the vinery, that stood 

Right over Derwent’s glistening flood, 
And saw him glide to left and right, 
And saw him curving out of sight 

In under Kirkham woods, that gaze 
On ruins of yet older days. 

So evermore, by upland folds 
Of hills that look upon the Wolds 
As they look out on Holderness, 

We watch’d the noonday light grow leas, 
And chased in fancy hour by hour 
The flying gleam, the fitful shower ; 
And met, perchance (O joy of joys 

To growing girls and gaping boys!) 
In Brompton or in Wykeham vale, 
The redcoats of the Royal mail ; 

And sniff'd the breezes, to divine 
When first they savour’d of the brine ; 
And, climbing up the final steep, 
Caught far-off glimpses of the keep 
Of yon old castle, and the brown 
Warm gables of the ancient town ; 
And thus at last beheld the sea, 

The blue bright world of liberty.” 


Some of the poems in this volume are supposed to be comic or 
ironical ; but Mr. Munby’s pleasantries are not pleasant. Two or 
three of them, in truth, are very ghastly, from the way in which they 
play with horrors ; and even in such a harmless trifle as “ Shady 

ey,” we do not see the humour of the point, which is simply 
the interruption of a poet’s dreams by a country girl, who, in our 
author’s favourite Lancashire dialect, exclaims :— 


* Git oop, ye dawdlin’ gaapin’ loon ! ° 
Ah’d liever gang mah waas te t’ toon 
An’ fettle t’ sheep this afternoon 
Nor lig theer a-dreamin’ !” 


Mr. Munby is fond of girls in the rough. The red hands, and 
coarse, brawny arms, of servant-maids and female workers in the 
fields, enchant him, and he sings their charms with a rapture 
which should make fine ladies envious. 

In parting company with this gentleman, we must again express 
a hope that he will one day give us something of larger calibre and 
firmer grasp. 








THE PHENOMENA OF RADIATION.* 


In the year 1838, Mrs. Hannah Acton, of Eusten-square, from 
motives of respect and regard for the memory of her late husband, 
Samuel Acton, and in order to carry into effect his intention, 
invested the sum of £1,000 in the names of certain members of the 
Royal Institution, the interest of which should be devoted to the 
payment of a prize of 100 guineas, every seven years, to the author 
of the best essay illustrative of the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Almighty in some department of science selected beforehand by 
the committee of managers, to whom also the duty of adjudging 
on the merits of such essays was entrusted. The first award was 
made in 1844, to Dr. George Fownes, who wrote on “ Chemistry ;” 
the second in 1851, to Mr. Wharton Jones, who treated of “ The 
Eye.” At the third period of seven years there was no award. 
In April, 1865, the subject, “The Phenomena of Radiation,” 





* The Phenomena of Radiation as Exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence 


of God. Actenian Prize Essay. By G i . 
Skeflington, y- By George Waringtos, F.C.8, London =. 
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having been previously announced, the present essay was adjudged 
the usual reward, and it is now published with the view of still 
further carrying out and promoting the design and purpose of the 
foundress, 

The author, in his preface, candidly disclaims any pretensions 
to originality in the scientific treatment of his subject, re- 
marking that, for the purpose of the work, borrowed facts 
and arguments -may serve as wellas new. We do not, however, 
usually value a work less highly on account of the modesty 
of its professions, and, were we to do so in the present case, we 
should err, for Mr. Warington’s little book has assuredly 
merits which are strictly its own. In the first place, we cannot 
too highly commend the conciseness and clearness of the style. 
Notwithstanding the immense mass of literature now poured out 
upon the public, slovenly writing, in which the ideas are obscured 
under a mass of verbiage, was never so prevalent, and, as a result, 
never at any period did so large a proportion of our published 
literature speedily and deservedly find its way to the waste-paper 
basket or the cheesemongers. Now, the merits of the present 
work as a literary composition must be admitted even by those, 
if there be any such, who may feel inclined to call in question 
its arguments. The basis and bearing of natural theology are 
submitted to the reader with great brevity, but admirable clearness, 
in a short introduction, after which follow five chapters, wherein 
radiation is considered, firstly, as to its nature and laws ; secondly, 
as the distributor of heat and light ; thirdly, as the mainspring of 
meteorology and climate ; fourthly, as the physical cause of vegetable 
and animal life; and fifthly, in its relations to geology and astronomy. 

Man perceives that the matter around him is controlled and 
governed by various physical forces; he sees also vital forces 
superior to the physical, and recognises in his own mind an agent 
having dominion over them within certain limits, which enables 
him to control and fashion the matter and forces of Nature so as to 
ae them to his own ends, and command their services. But he 
further sees around him endless instances of adaptation and con- 
trivance entirely independent of himself. Matter has been so 
disposed, and forces so arranged and distributed, as to be pro- 
ductive of certain beneficial ends, of which he indeed reaps the 
benefit, but whose author he certainly is not. Now, in this 
arrangement of means to ends he recognises the same evidence of 
motive, the same qualities of plan and design, of which he is him- 
self conscious, but on an immeasurably grander and wider scale. 
Judging by the analogy of his own being, he decides that 
these adaptations and arrangements are the product of mind, but 
of mind inconceivably more intelligent and powerful than his own. 
Henceforth the phenomena of Nature become endowed with a new 
value. Interesting and instructive in themselves, they acquire 
tenfold interest and importance as the work of a kindred, but 
superior, mind—the author of the universe, whose power theyattest, 
and whose attributes they mirror forth to us. “On these two 
postulates—that the constitution and phenomena of Nature are 
the work of a great, all-ruling-mind, and that, as such, they will, 
more or less, bear the impress and reflect the character of that 
mind—rests the whole of natural theology ; both, it will be seen, 
having their foundation in that same intuitive conviction—the very 
corner-stone, indeed, of all religion—that there is something in 
common, something analagous, between human nature and Divine. 
A conviction abundantly ratified by the fact that, reasoning on 
these grounds, the phenomena of Nature can be explained and 
accounted for as they can upon no other.” Now, seeing that the 
phenomena of the universe form one vast edifice, whose foundation 
and summit are alike veiled in impenetrable clouds, whilst the 
only visible portions display an intelligence which mocks at 
human criticism, the proposal to single out some one subject, as 
better fitted than another to illustrate the wisdom of the designer, 
has always seemed to us like the intrusion of a discord or imperti- 
nence. That Mr. Warington has fully succeeded in accomplishing 
his task, we need hardly say ; that to some extent he shares with 
us in the sentiment we have expressed, we are pleased to perceive. 
He characterizes all error as abnormal, and of all error infidelity 
the most so ; and he regards it as degrading Nature from her true 
warey and dignity to suppose her highest functions to consist in 

ishing evidence for polemical discussions. There is much 
which the most ignorant in scientific lore may learn from the 
perusal of the book of Nature ; but it has been reserved to modern 
science to unfold in all their fulness the priceless treasures of 
instruction it contains. ‘‘ He,” exclaims Mr. Warington, “who, 
gazing out on the fair world of Nature, surpassing far all human 
pictures, can learn to recognise in her the workmanship of the 
Almighty, trace His hand in every part, feel His breath in every 
wind that blows, behold His glory in each enchanting object—he 
runs no danger of forgetting God.” 








MR. SHARPE'S TRANSLATION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 
. Mr. Sarre is a man of singular enterprise. He has trans- 
lated the New Testament ; written critical notes on the New Testa- - 
ment, and historical notes on both Testaments; produced a History 
of Beypt, a Chronology and Geography of Egypt, and an Alexan- 
drian Chronology ; published Feyption inscriptions, and described 
the Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum; and, by way 
of combining two subjects, has written a work on tian 





* The Hebrew Scrirtures, Translated by Samuel ‘ meg of 
the Authorized English Old Testament, Vols, I. & II, : Whitfield, 





Mythology, and what he terms Egyptian Christianity. This list 
adorns a page of his last achievement—a new translation of the 
Old Testament ; but it does not represent all that he has done. Mr. 
Sharpe has edited the Sarcophagus of Oi-menephthah, and that of 
Aroeri-as, two personages whose names are alone found in his 
writings ; and he has been a constant contributor to the discussions 
of the Syro-Egyptian Society. Such a man must be a kind of 
Champollion, ‘lischendorf, and XXX Commentators, rolled into 
one. Let us see the last result of the Graeco-Hebreo-Aigyptian © 
Crichton. 

Mr. Sharpe’s title-page is rather puzzling :—‘ The Hebrew 
Scriptures, translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorized English Old Testament.” Which is the first and which 
is the second thought? The preface speaks not less like the 
Sphinx :—“ In the following Revision of the Authorized Version of 
the Old Testament, the aim of the Translator,” &. No doubt, 
Sharpe is modest, and, thinking little of his translation, will 
only call it a revision. However, “ he has translated from Van der 
Hooght’s edition.” If we are to take this as a new translation, 
it is satisfactory to find how very little needs to be done to 
amend the much-abused Authorized Version, and how little, too, 
has been done to.change the text its translators employed. Mr. 
Sharpe “ translated” from the edition of 1705, and mentions no 
later critic than Kennicott. Nothing, therefore, has been effected 
in textual criticism for at least the last hundred years. Let 
Gesenius and all his followers, to say nothing of earlier Hebraists. 
hide their diminished heads, and Smith’s Dictionary be consi 
to well-deserved oblivion. We will all be men of one doctor, 
and our doctor shall be Sharpe. Let us then see what he tells us 
must be amended, 

In the first chapter of Genesis, a striking precision is added by 
the translations “the heavens” (8), “the ocean” (10), where the 
Authorized Version reads “ heaven” and “seas.” Our Van der 
Hooght says “heaven” and “seas,” but it is of 1846, and no 
doubt the unscrupulous Judah d’Allemand has struck out the 
article. But these slight differences are less important than the 
geographical and historical illustrations. As early as in the de- 
scription of Eden, after Havilah we read [“or Arabia” ], settling a 
long-disputed question, and showing what was never before even 
suspected, that the Havilah connected with Arabia is here.at least 
the whole peninsula, strange as it is that it should be compassed 
by ariver. The identifications under the list of the descendants of 
Noah are not less trenchant and satisfactory. Gomer is “the 
Cimerians,” who, to suit the Hebrew, have kindly dropped an m 
into their own native darkness. The Dodanim are “the Rhodians” ; 
but the cautious writer does not accept the variation of the 
Chronicles which suggested the idea. It is still more interesting 
to kngw that Sephar is “Mount Serbdl,” and not, as before su 
posed, in Southern Arabia. These new results will, we trust, 
attended to in the authorized commentary. All later passages 
show the same marks of genius. Thus, Shur is Pelusium (Genesis 
xx. 1). We look with curiosity to see what will be said of Sin, 
usually, but no doubt erroneously, identified with Pelusium. 
Abraham’s four hundred shekels of silver are “200 ounces” 





(Genesis xxiii. 15). It is satisfactory to know that this shekel 
must, therefore, have weighed either 218 or 240 grains, for it 
does not appear whether Mr. Sharpe means avoirdupois or troy, 
and we wait with interest to know the result of so accurate a 
scholar’s metrological inquiries, and his reasons for making 
Abraham’s shekel a little below, or several grains above, the 
Maccabeean standard. 

As might be expected, Mr. Sharpe’s varied acquirements came 
most remarkably into play in the portions relating to Egypt. 
Here everything is beautifully distinct. Mizraim is Lower 
Joseph’s name was not Zaphnath-paaneah. Mr. Sharpe has found 
the true reading ; it is “ Zeph-net-Phcenich [or Joseph the Phos- 
nician}.” But how is Zeph-net the Egyptian of Joseph, or Pheenich 
the equivalent of Phcenician ? We trust Mr. Sharpe will add one 
more dissertation to those written on this subject, and give us the 
reasons for what is no doubt a wonderfal discovery. Similarly, the 
route of the Israelites is traced with unprecedented precision. 
Rameses is Heliopolis; Succoth, Scenz, not a Roman post, though 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, no doubt by a forgery, calls it Scenz 
Veteranorum ; Etham is Thoum; Pi-hahiroth is “the Bay of 
Hahiroth [or Heroopolis}”; Migdol is “the Tower [of Ajeroud].” 
These results are entirely new and equally valuable ; and here again 
we wait a memoir from the author. 

We have given our readers a taste of the quality of Mr. Sharpe’s 
labours. Our advice is, let them go to the work itself if they wish 
for more. If they will take Mr. Sharpe, they may give up all 
criticism, and shut their eyes to all the results of modern inquiry : 
not, indeed, that Mr. Sharpe is orthodox ; by no means—he goes 
beyond the Bishop of Natal. He has achieved what has never 
before been attempted—a combination of the greatest scepticism 


with the least intelligence ; and, in the interests of o , we 
welcome such an addition to the vain-glorious but clever of 
the heterodox. 


The cautious reader may ask: Why does Mr. Sharpe go on? 
He must have a public. The es is partly explained by his 
being a flourishing banker, partly by there being a world of blind 
men, in which the one-eyed is king, however short-sighted the 
monoculus may be. In his own “Oimerian” darkness, our Sha 
will continue to reign, however much we try to throw a ray of light 
into that asylum ignorantia into which mankind, orthodox and 
heterodox, delights to fly, and out of which he for one is not likely 





ever to emerge. 
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THE ANGLE HOUSE.* 


Uxpovsrepty the oddest work published for some time past is | 


“The Angle House,” apparently and appropriately the production 
of a Mason, dealing as much with the mysteries of symbolical art 
as “ Dharma” (recently reviewed in these columns) with the 
purely spiritual mysticism of that quarter of the world in which 
they both originated. If “The Angle House” be not an allegory, 
the actual construction of a domestic edifice on the lines of the 
typical cross, the sign of Divine Life so common in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, is certainly next to an impossibility, and would, if 
accomplished, be in all likelihood the most unsightly and incom- 
modious habitation ever erected. That such a building should 
have a strange, magical look, considering the outlines of its founda- 
tions, and the sculptured devices with which it was decorated 
in its cardinal aspects, comprising cross, globe, triangle, crescent, 
obelisk, &c., will not cause much surprise ; although the reader’s 
expectations are not a little stimulated in the course of the three 


volumes to learn the bearings of this singular residence _— the | 
e 


persons and the current of events with which he is for the time 
concerned. In connection with these things, the strangest mystery 
recorded relates to the restoration to its place upon the entrance- 
door, after an absence of one hundred and fifty-seven years, of the 
knocker, an ancient, curious, and unique work of art in bronze, for 
the sake of which, it is sagely intimated as more than probable, 
the entire edifice was primarily designed and constructed. Neces- 
sary to the completion of the house, and the consummation of the 
hero’s fortunes, it arrives on the iage morn in the possession 
of his beloved bride, who delivers into her husband’s hands this 
precious relic, of unquestionable antiquity, but when or by whom 
executed unknown ; referring, nevertheless, to the early faith of 
solar fire-worship, and «ther-spirit theology, “those pure and 
divine forms of human belief.” This marvellous article, in super- 
ficial measure 324 inches, and weighing 21tb, was fashioned 
to symbolize the state of the solar system and the stellar 
heavens at the period to which the symbols refer. The 
ase symbol of the Infinite Intelligence, invented by Hermes 

rismegistus, formed the centre, and the knocker displayed, 
we are assured, a number of theological signs and emblems, 
crescents, discs, angles, lines, and circles, the moveable part 
being composed of a serpent so formed as to be a type of con- 


- secration and eternity, wrought, likewise, so as to serve for a sun- 


dial, having at the top a winged globe, at the bottom a sphinx. It 
further indicated both the zodiacal signs and the precession of the 
equinoxes ; and in the centre of the circle made by the serpent was 
figured the mundane egg revolving on its axis, so as to present in 
one view the equinoctial line and that of the ecliptic. This rare 
knocker is to be seen any day on the hall-door of Mr. Neville’s 
house, and is called the “ Solar Symbol of Simberton, Prodigal of 
the Marvellous.” The author also furnishes his readers with a 
description of the occult influences of a most wonderful walking- 
stick of ebony, ivory-headed, comparable to the rod of Moses, being 
& measure according to the multiples of which the extraordinary 
structure, the subject of the narrative, was designed architecturally 
and actually built. The tale itself has a double interest, running 
upon parallel lines : viz., the loss of his only child, Jessie, when an 
infant, during a fire, in which her mother perished, by Sir Leo 
Elliott, and his discovery and recovery of the girl, twenty years 
afterwards, within a mile of his house; and the virtuous and 
conscientious career of a youth, whose scruples respectin 

the Thirty-nine Articles and the connection of Church an 

State preclude him from qualifying himself by a university 
education—generously offered by Sir Leo’s brother and _pre- 
decessor in the baronetey—for the acceptance of a rectory 
of £600 per annum. Relying upon his talents and perse- 
verance, he resolves to trust to a literary life for the means 
whereby to support both himself and his faithful and affianced 
fair one, the niece of a lady shopkeeper in his native village, 
of which “The Angle House” forms so conspicuous an orna- 
ment, and not far from the mansion of Sir Leo, who is intimately 
acquainted with him, and good-naturedly patronizes both the 
young people. A queer sort of gipsy, rather fond of alarmingly 
sudden appearances, and of gyrating her finger above her head in 
a supposed threatening manner, and who has evidently a secret 
understanding with electrical agencies not yet known to Professor 


Wheatstone, besides being given to gabbling a good deal about dark’ 


dingles and blood-spotted ring-fingers ; a very naughty, irascible 
vicar, brother-in-law of the hero ; an uncle Tundendn, we obtains 
a handsome estate for the valuable consideration of the walking- 
stick before mentioned ; the aunt of J essie, who has a notable habit 
of “scratching the palm of her left hand with her right forefinger,” 
which elegant practice, however, does not appear to exert any 
paramount influence upon the course of events; and a very 
respectable old lady, the mother of Harry Neville, full of benevo- 
lent feeling towards the world generally, and of judicious advice to 
her son in particular,—are the other principal personages. The 
secret 1s pretty well kept up to the close by reason of the confusion 
and uncertainty caused by the claims of two other orphan girls in 
the same neighbourhood, of almost the same age as Jessie ; and 
although there is much that is extravagant and ridiculous in the 
work, the variety of the circumstances, and the rapidity of the 
movement of the piece, command the reader’s attention. 





THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


TuE Social Science Review for the present month is an average 
number, and, though it has a rival in the journal edited by Dr. 
Lankester, it does not exhibit any falling-off from its usual character, 
The articles on sanitary statistics and the abolition of capital punish- 
ment contain much interesting and profitable reading. The former 
essay is written to show how lamentably the present system of obtaining 
statistics of death has failed as a scientific measure. The fact which 
the writer dwells on as most corroborative of his views is the entire 
absence of a registration of sickness. The mere returns of death, 
unless the cause be properly specified, are useless for most sanitary 
purposes; even were the causes certified, such registration would 
afford us no clue to the extent of sickness in any particular com- 
munity. The writer proves incontestably that not only are all the 
cases of death not returned, but that about 50,000 persons die 
annually without the cause of death being stated upon any reliable 
authority. These are glaring defects in the present scheme, and we 
trust that the present article—which is only one of a series—will 
attract public attention to the subject. The writer of the paper on 
capital punishment advances somewhat in detail the arguments of an 
Irishman, Thomas Sheridan, who wrote a pamphlet in 1677 on the 
abolition of punishment by death. This pamphlet, copies of which 
are preserved in the Bodleian Library and in that of the Inner Temple, 
is of considerable interest. Sheridan writes :—‘* When the Parliament 
has settled the laws, I wish they would think of some more fitting 
restraint of offences than what the penal statistics direct almost for 
every crime—the loss of life...... Self-preservation is the chief 
design of nature, to better which, and not to destroy it, was the ground 
of government and laws. This makes it contrary to reason to continue 
any measures destructive of the end for which government and laws 
were made.” Dr. Lankester’s address to the Social Science Congress 
occupies much of the number. 


The Geological Magazine contains a paper by Mr. Carruthers on a 
fossil tree-fern (Caulopteris pwnctata) from the Greensand of Shaftes- 
bury. The specimen which now lies in the British Museum is a cast 
in sandstone from the upper series of the deposits mentioned. From 
its features the writer concludes that it had been floated out to sea, 
and been tossed about or rubbed till the bases of stipes were worn off 
and nothing remained but the woody portions with the scars. It is 
somewhat compressed, and the characteristics are absent along & 
narrow longitudinal portion of one of the flattened surfaces. The 
vascular bundles appear to have two distinct series of markings. The 
specimens exhibit five very slight constrictions produced by seasonal 
interruptions to the growth, threo of which are shown in a very 
beautiful plate which accompanies Mr. Carruther’s essay. In the fern- 
stems from tropical regions which the writer has examined, there is 
no evidence of such interruptions; but he has seen somewhat similar 
appearances in native ferns :—‘ Some years ago, I obtained in a gully 
on the side of Ben Lomond specimens of Lastrea filix-mas, with true 
stems a foot in length, which showed that they were then in their 
fourth year, by the three constrictions on their stems.” From this 
circumstance Mr. Carruthers draws the interesting conclusion that 
the appearance on the fossil-stem indicates an alternation of climate 





similar to what we now experience in Britain. Dr. Adams gives an 
account of his explorations in search of remains of the fossil elephant 
of Malta. The Maltese pachyderm seems to have been no larger than 
a small pony, and Dr. Adams’s inquiries have supplied ample informa- 
tion regarding its anatomy. The other articles are upon the Geology 
of Hobart Town, and ‘“ Notes on Charnwood Forest.” The abstracts 
of “ Foreign Memoirs” are a special feature of the Geological 
Magazine, and give a high value to the journal for purposes of 
reference, &c. 

In the Journal of Botany we find more valuable matter than this 
periodical usually affords us. The editor, Dr. Seeman, who is so well 
known through his splendid work on the “ Feejee Islands,” gives the 
first paper, which he styles “‘ Welwitschii iter Angolense.” The com- 
munication, though solely of interest to the scientific reader, is worthy 
of notice, because of the fine coloured plate, illustrating several of the 
Bignonaceous plants collected by Dr. Welwitsch, the celebrated 
writer on African botany. Dr. D. Moore records the discovery of 
Inula salicina in Ireland. The specimens of the plant from which he 
formed his diagnosis have been sent to the editor. Dr. Moore gives 
part of the credit of his discovery to Mr. Syme, who first suggested 
that certain flowerless specimens in his possession might prove 
to be Inula salicina. A paper on the white-flowered varieties 
of British plants, by Mr. James Britten, will interest amateurs. 
Mr. JG. Baker’s article on “ Certain Gardens at a high elevatien in 
Durham and Northumberland” is instructive. The writer gives us 
much useful information concerning the height above the sea-level at 
which particular species can be cultivated. “ The highest house,” 
he says, “ with which I am acquainted in the North of England, 
which is inhabited all the year round, is a farmhouse at the head 
of a stream which falls into the Tees, in the county of Darham. 
This is just 2,000 feet above the sea-level. Here, in June last, I 
saw, in the hollow of a disused lime-kiln, a small crop of stunted 
rhubarb, and I was told by the occupant of the house that 
turnips and potatoes had also been grown.” Watson, who is the best 
authority on the subject of the vertical distribution of plants, gives 
1,800 feet as the highest point of.‘ agrarian” plants; but here we 
have an instance in which these species grow at a height of 200 feet 
above that estimated by Watson. The paper on “ The Thief-palm” 
shows us how this curious plant has travelled over Europe. Some 
years ago, Mr. Hermann Wendland, of Herrenhausen, and Mr. J. Smith, 
were looking over the collections at Kew, with a view to exchanging 
plants, when the eye of the former fell on some small palms then 
cultivated at Kew, under the name of Areca Sechellarum. He 
expressed a wish to have one of them, but Mr. Smith was unable to 
grant the favour. The next morning, one of these plants had dis- 
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in-discovering that it was stolen by an Irish labourer, who sold it for 
a few shillings. The plant then went to the Continent, and passed, at 
a cost of about £20, into the hand of Mr. Borsig; and Professor Karl 
Koch, ignorant of the whole transaction, named it Astrocarpwm. 
Finally, in tracing out the whole history, Mr. Wendland gave the 
plant the name of Phenicophorum Sechellarum, which, freely trans- 
lated, means the palm carried off from the Sechelles, but which 
gardeners have rendered by the term “ The Thief-palm.” 


The Intellectual Observer opens with a paper, by Dr. Deakin, on 
*¢ Fishes observed at Nice in 1865,” illustrated by arather showy plate 
of the Chimera. This article, which possesses little scientific interest, 
is followed by an essay of more importance, on the “‘ Wind,” by Mr. 
A. 8. Herschel, in which the leading principles of the department of 
meteorology to which it refers are clearly stated. Mr. Shirley Hibberd, 
who, if he be not a very scientific writer, has at least the merit of 
being a popular one, treats us to “ A Brief History of a Marine Tank,” 
which will be read with advantage by all who are interested in 
Aquaria. “ Pleasant Ways in Science” is the title of a series of short, 
anonymous, untechnical essays upon the phenomena of force. The 
litle we think is inaptly chosen, but the matter seems good, and the 
writer appears to be acquainted with his subject. The communication, 
however, of the highest interest is that on ‘‘ Epidemics and Epi- 
zootics,” which we suspect to be an editorial article. In this the 
writer conscientiously, but relentlessly, applies the flagellam to Pro- 
fessor Gamgee and Dr. Lankester for the rash manner in which they 
have thrust their dogmas down the throats of the public. He is 
clearly a positive philosopher, ané ~bject. very strongly to the vaguely 
logical mode in which generalizations bave been framed cqncerning 
the cattle plague. We cannot see, however, that he has seriously 
affected the current opinions. Recent experiments point to the 
conclusion that the cattle plague is contagious; and, however much 
the steps which Government has taken to prevent the spread of 
the disease may injuriously affect the population, science is hardly to 
be blamed on that score. The writer concludes by observing :—“ If 
State meddling raises the price of meat two or three pence in the 
pound, it will indirectly kill multitudes of human beings, and the sur- 
vivors may at last have the consolation of learning that the notions 
of the doctors were founded in mistake.” 

The Ethnological Journal, which now bears the name of the editor 
(Mr. Luke Burke) upon its cover, contains the following articles :— 
“On the Mystic Aspects of Ancient and Medisval Chronology ;” 
‘The Astronomy of the Ancients ;” ‘ Savagery and Civilization ;” 
** Man, savage and civilized ;” and Correspondence. 

The Artizan and Newton’s Journal of the Arts present the usual 
accounts of the progress of mechanical and engineering science. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and Annotated, 
by the Author of “The Gentle Life.” (Sampson Low & Co.)— 
Of all essayists in modern times, Montaigne is the one who has had 
the largest inflaence on succeeding writers. He preceded our own 
Bacon, and set the fashion in this delightful species of composition to 
a host of followers. No more exquisite work than the essays of 
Montaigne can be perused by any reader of taste, knowledge, and 
judgment; but they demand that the student should himself bring 
something to the feast. To the frivolous they would seem either 
frivolous or dull; but the man who comes prepared by a certain 
amount of thought, self-knowledge, and culture, will find in them 
endless entertainment and instruction. They abound in curious 
revelations of the writer’s Own nature (a rich and most interesting 
nature, and an honest, whatever its faults); in wide, acute, yet 
tolerant, views of humanity at large; in knowledge of life and affairs, 
and in knowledge of books. Montaigne wrote in a library well-stocked 
with the best authors of antiquity, and the pleasant flavour of litera- 
ture pervades all his discourses, yet without any approach to pedantry, 
for which his character was too large, free, and robust. He has 
always been a favourite with scholarly men, and at one time his essays 
were widely read by the general public; but, with the latter, he has 
of late been somewhat borne down by the weight and pressure of a 
constantly accumulating literature. The author of “ The Gentle Life” 
has therefore done well in putting forth this selection of the old Gascon’s 
writings. Though only a selection (for there are things in Montaigne’s 
volumes which would not bear reproduction in a popular form in these 
more decorous times), it is a very ample one, being about two-thirds 
of the whole series. The “ Apology for Raymond de Sebond,” a long 
‘ polemical discourse, has been almost entirely omitted, and there are 
other excisions, for the reason at which we have hinted. But the 
volume will give the reader a very complete idea of the man, and we 
are glad to see that an attempt has been made to obtain for this 
singular author a wider English public than he at present possesses. 
The translation adopted by the present editor is, in the main, that of 
Charles Cotton (1685); but the corrections made in later editions 
have been followed, and the version has been again carefully compared 
with the original. The quaint smack of antiquity in Cotton’s 
English still remains, and we commend the editor for having repeated 
the side arguments to the main text printed in the margin. The 
memoir supplied by the author of ‘‘The Gentle Life” fairly sum- 
marises the chief events of Montaigne’s existence, which in truth were 
not many. In denying that the essayist was a sceptic in the sense of an 
infidel, the author is, we think, quite right ; but, in the more legiti- 
mate signification of the word, as describing one who in matters of 
speculation is unable to come to any definite conclusion, and perhaps 
even does not desire it, Montaigne certhinly was a sceptic. The 
device on his coat-of-arms—a pair of scales balanced with the utmost 
nicety and evenness—and the motto above it (“ Que sais-je?”’), suffi- 
ciently declare the habit of his mind. That he conformed to the 
religious observances of his time and nation, is not remarkable; such 
a man would be sure to do so ont of his very doubt and indifference, 





. the tendency of his intellect was rather to examination than to 
ith. 


Aurora; or, Rays of Light on the Road of Life: Original Table Talk 
on all Kinds of Topics. By W.Torbet Young. (Rivingtons.)—A mania 
for writing collections of aphorisms seems to have recently seized on 
a good many of our obscure writers. We are constantly receiving 
little books of concentrated wisdom (as we suppose their authors 
regard them), and are perpetually obliged to repeat the remark that 
this is a form of composition which men of only average powers should 
not attempt. Remarks which might pass muster if tricked out with 
the usual adornments of literary style, become ludicrous when uttered 
with the sententious brevity of an oracle. Common-place assuming 
to lay down the law—to state certain conclusions as final, without 
endeavouring to reason them out, or to support them by even plausible 
arguments—is an intolerable bore, with which it is difficult to be 
patient. We have been obliged to say this of many sphoristical 
volumes already brought under our notice; and we must say it again 
of Mr. Young. He is not in any way qualified to make potted meats 
of truth. He only gives us a few shreds of obvious or disputable 
opinion, and we see no reason for placing ourselves under his 
guidance. He writes in a very flowery and tumid style, and in the 
beginning of his preface indulges in some rhapsodies—half sentimental, 
half comic—about the goddess Aurora, which are far beyond our 
comprehension. It is not, however, beyond our power to see 
that such a passage as the followink is trash:—“ This quali 
of variety happily characterizes not merely the periodical litera- 
ture of the day, but the human mind itself; and one of the 
most hopeful indications of undoubted progress is to be found in 
the fact that the religious public, accustomed almost exclusively to 
the cultivation of the same trains of thought and the same objects of 
contemplation, have at length opened the shady cloisters of pensive 
meditation to the genial beams of wit and humour, and, in this kindly 

interchange of thought, have sent back the jocund Momus to the gay 
and giddy throng with some words of chastened wisdom to mingle in 
bis mirth.” Mr. Young sometimes imitates the worst part of the 
Johnsonian style (not that the foregoing is a specimen), and fatigues 
the ear by such mechanically-constructed sentences as :—“ Of the few 
thoughts—whether proverb, maxim, or fable, serious or facetious— 
here offered for perusal, it is hoped they will not tire by their prolixity, 
nor weary by their sameness. They may, when we have exhausted 
the pastimes of ease, be taken up to be laid aside without breaking 
their continuity, and may suggest topics for reflection without the 
dulness of dogmatism, or the severity of reproof. They may be 
acquired with ease, and remembered without effort. A tolerable 
acquaintance with the epigrammatic point of this species of writin 
accustoms the mind to energy of thought, and the ear to the force | 
elegance of language.” And so we go on, jogtrotting. Mr. Young is 
fond of fables, and he tells some after the approved eighteenth century 
fashion, with the “ Moral” tagged on at the end, for fear we should 
miss the meaning. We cannot see that “ the road of life” is any the 
clearer for these “ rays.” 


Reflections on Real Reform, aiminy at Purity and Parity of Repre- 
sentation. By an Elector. (Effingham Wilson.)—In this brief pam- 
phlet we find a proposal for making education the test of a man’s 
qualification for the exercise of the suffrage—a suggestion recently 
advocated with great ability by Mr. Boyd Kinnear, in a remarkable 
work already noticed in this Journal. The present writer (who 
inecribes his little treatise to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
without permission, and who describes himself as an elector of the 
city of London, of Finsbury, North Darham, South Northamptonshire, 
and Oxfordshire) thus states his views :—“ The scheme of competitive 
examinations might not inappropriately be extended to the elective 
franchise in this wise, respecting of course the de facto rights of 
existent voters :—Every adult male aspirant to the privilege of 
for members of Parliament, shall, to the satisfaction of a board, duly 
constituted and hereafter referred to, read a chapter of Macaulay’s 
History of England, write from dictation ten lines of the same, and do 
a simple rule-of-three sumywherein the quotient shall not be less than 
five figures. This, together with evidence of residence in the district 
for twelve months precedent, payment of, or, being a lodger, share in 
payment of, poor’s-rates and Queen’s taxes, however small in amount 
(the house-tax being extended to all habitations), shall entitle the 
person to be inscribed upon the register of qualified voters for the 
district in which he resides.” These suggestions are very similar to 
those of Mr. Kinnear, and will be worth considering when the Reform 
question again comes on for discussion in the House of Commons. 


The Story of David and Jonathan. A Sunday book. . By G. F. L., 
Author of “ The Missing Sovereign,” &. (Hatchard and Co.j—Ina 
little, well-printed book, in stiff paper covers, “‘ G. F. L.” has told the 
wonderful story of David and Jonathan in words which are often those 
of the Bible itself, and always fitted to youthful and half-educated 
understandings. It will doubtless be a favourite with many. 


Reminiscences of a Raven. By James Greenwood. (Warne & Co.) 
—Mr. Greenwood has written an amusing, humorous story about a 
raven and a terrier, in which those worthies talk to one another with 
all the license of fable, but without becoming bores. The book is 
well adapted for winter evenings, when we are not in the mood 
for more solid writing. We cannot say much, however, for the illns- 
trations. °. 

Free and Open Worship in the Parish Churches of England. vy 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. (Macmillan & Co.)—We 
have here the report of a sermon preached in the parish church of 
Doncaster, on the evening of Sunday, October Ist, advocating 
the abolition of pew-rents and appropriated seats; the money loss 
thus caused to be made up in voluntary offerings. 


De la Rue’s Diaries, §c. (De la Rue and Co.)—We have received 
the usual diaries, pocket-books, &c., of the Messrs. De la Rue, for 
the ensuing year. They are produced in the neat and handy form for 
which they are already well known, and present many advantages to 
men of business. 
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Mode of Managing Farms in Ireland, under Forty Statute 
Font oh pls feces am Farms of any Size. By Samuel preqeng 
(Dublin : Magee.)—The subjects treated of in this essay, whic Saw 
tained the prize offered by the Royal Agricultural Society of Ire 4" 
for the best discourse on the subject, are so technical that we must 
content with notifying its appearance, and announcing that it is now 
in its sevond edition. 

Australian Gleanings: a Reverie. By an Australian. (Algar.)— 
Australia, being a fresh land, should produce fresh poetry; but we 
find nothing in this colonial versifier but Old-World commonplace, 
reproduced in very obvious metres. The new New World has yet to 
find its poet. 

We have also received Old Merry’s Annual (Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder)—a reproduction, in brilliant crimson and gold cover, of the 
monthly numbers of Merry and Wise, and containing a good deal of 
amusing matter for boys and girls ;—the number for November of the 
Law Magazine and Law Review, or Quarterly Journal of Jurisprudence 
(Butterworths) ;—and Electrical Communication in Railway Trains: 
the Causes considered which have hitherto prevented its Successful 
Application; with a List of the Several Patents for the Attainment of 
that Object to the Present Time, by Andrew Edmund Brae (Effingham 
Wilson). 








*- 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A cory of a Fenian pamphlet, with the title of “The Time has 
Arrived!” has found its way into this country during the past week. 
The tract appears to have been printed in Chicago, and it lays down a 
kind of programme for the furthering of the conquest of Ireland. A 
hundred thousand men are to be raised in America forthwith; with 
these, Canada is to be attacked and taken, the United States 
Government remaining “ profoundly neutral,” in imitation of 
this country during the recent Southern Rebellion. With Canada as 
a foundation, ships are to be at once purchased from American ship- 
builders—jnst as the English ship-builders supplied the agents of the 
Southern Confederacy, the Americans being all the while ‘‘ neutral,” 
as we were; the seas are to be scoured for British merchantmen, and, 
at a given time, a descent is to be made upon some chosen part of the 
Irish coast. Judging from the very sarcastic tone of the tract, it may 
be only some squib iseued by persons not well disposed towards 
this country; although, from the title, it claims to be published under 
Fenian authority. 

A Paris correspondent says:—“ The Europe tells us that the 

Emperor has the identical mahogany book-case in his study at the 
Tuileries which he possessed at Ham. Lately it was suggested that 
glass doors would preserve his books from dust, but he would not 
allow this souvenir of his adverse fortunes to be altered. He hada 
magnificent co!llection of meerschaum pipes, which, as Dr. Conneau 
strictly forbids his making use of them, the Emperor gives away to 
his visitors. His Majesty’s costume in his study consists of an old 
paletét, well-worn and remarkably shabby. He does not possess a 
robe de chambre, that favourite and most effeminate garment in which 
Frenchmen delight to pass their mornings. His constant reference 
to prints and pictures of various parts of the empire causes an 
immense number to accumulate in his study, some lying against the 
walls, and even on the floor. His first valet has an eye to the fine 
arts, and resorts to a singular ruse when he specially covets any of 
these: he allows a heap to be in his Majesty’s way, ‘ Mais enfin,’ 
complains the Emperor, ‘ces tableaux augmentent toujours. Ne 
pourrait-on pas dter quelques uns?’ ‘ Parfaitement, sire,’ replies 
the amateur Jeames; ‘je vais enlever les plus génants.’ By which 
means he has acquired a very fine collection.” 

Continental journals announce the decease of the fattest man in the 
world. Herr Helm was a German, and followed the profession of 
translator for booksellers and merchants. He was forty-two years of 
age, and weighed 500lb. He had but little faith in the Banting 
treatment, and his obesity increased to such an extent that latterly he 
was unable to euter doorways of ordinary size. 

An important work connected with art is announced. The promoters 
thus urge its early publication:—“The anatomical drawings and 
writings of Leonardo da Vinci are amongst the choicest treasures in the 
Royal Library at Windsor Castle. They are contained in about 200 de- 
tached leaves of note-books, and appear to be the records of studies 
commenced as his needful training in art, and would perhaps have been 
employed in the great treatise on painting which he afterwards pro- 
jected. But he carried his researches far beyond what was required 
for these purposes, and arrived at results which entitle him to a place 
in the foremost rank of discoverers in the branch of science. Vasari, 
after describing (with a little pardonable inaccuracy) these works, 
reports the opinion entertained of them in his day. ‘It appears,’ he 
Bays, ‘almost incredible that this sublime genius could at the same 
time discourse, as he has done, of art, and of the muscles, nerves, 
veins, and any part of the frame, all treated with equal diligence and 
success.’ And Dr. William Hunter, who saw them in the last century, 
in the Royal collection, thus expressed his appreciation of them. 
‘When I consider what pains he has taken upon every part of the 
body, the superiority of his universal genius, his particular excellence 
in mechanics and hydraulics, and the attention with which such a man 
would examine and see objects which he was to draw, I am fully per- 
suaded that Leonardo was the best anatomist, at that time, in the 
world.’” These drawings and writings it is now proposed to publish 
in facsimile, on account of their combined artistic and scientific value ; 
and the Queen has permitted their publication, in the interests of these 
studies. The whole work will consist of about 250 plates, in folio, 
with the text of the MS. printed in full, an English and a French 
translation, and all needful notes and elucidations. Mr. Panizzi, 
librarian of the British Museum, has undertaken to superintend the 
text; and Dr. Sharpey, secretary of the Royal Society, and Professor 
of Anatomy and Philosophy in University College, London, will assist 
in the preparation of the scientific commentary. It will be issued in 








twenty parts, at the price of one guinea each, and the publication © 
will commence early in the year 1866. Messrs. Triibner & Co., of 
Paternoster-row, will take subscribers’ names. ; : 

As a sign of the close connection between the publishing business of 
England and the United States, we may mention that, besides the 
Messrs. Routledge, Nelson, and other London houses who have 
branch-establishments in New York or Boston, Mr. Alexander Strahan 
has recently. opened a publishing “store” in Grand-street in the 
former city. Here will be published the American edition of Good 
Words and the Sunday Magazine. Concerning the latter, the editor 
says that, “After a year’s experience, we may be excused for saying 
that the success of the Sunday Magazine has been very marked; its 
circulation having averaged more than one hundred thousand copies 
a month during that period.” 

There has recently been discovered under the ruins of the ancient 
Amathusia, in the Island of Cyprus, a magnificent vase. It is of a 
hemispheric form, and measures six feet in height; its diameter at 
the top is about fourteen feet, and its weight not far short of 
30,000 Ib., The vase is enriched by sculptured bulls, and ornamented 
by handles of peculiar and elegant form. It was buried at the 
summit of a hill eight hundred yards from the shore, and the crews 
of two French vessels commissioned by the Government have recently 
been engaged disinterring and removing the vase down to the beach. 
A moveable tramway, however, had to be constructed before this 
object of antiquity conld be got on board the vessel. 

A carefully-executed facsimile of the Ledger of the United States 
Post-office Department in 1766, the whole of which was written by 
Benjamin Frauklin, when Postmaster-General, has recently been 
published at Washington, U.S. As an introduction to the lithographed 
facsimile, Mr. W. W. Cox has supplied a history of the United States 
Post-office, from 1753 down to the year 1805. 


A Paris correspondent mentions the demise of Dr. Buchez, * who 
died suddenly at Rhodes while travelling for pleasure. He was born 
on the 3lst of March, 1796, in a small village of the Ardennes. He 
took an active part in the political struggle against the Restoration. 
He founded, with his friends Bazard and Hottard, the French Char- 
bonnerie (a famous secret political society), and bad an active share 
in the foundation of St. Simonism. When the Revolution of 1830 
bronght him back to political life, he founded, with his friends, the 
Société des Amis du Peuple. He, with M. Roux-Lavergne (who has 
since become a priest), published, between 1833-48, “ The Parlia- 
mentary History of the French Revolution,” in forty 8vo. volumes. 
After the Revolution of 1848, he was elected by the Seine a repre- 
sentative, and became President of the Constituent Assembly. He 
was never married, “‘ because his voluntary poverty interdicted him 
the joys of family life,” as it was stated in a speech made at his grave. 


From Boston, U.S., we learn that Mr. Emerson is writing an 
introdaction to the celebrated “ Gulistan, or Rose-Garden,” of Saadi, 
which Messrs. TickNor & Fietps, of that city, will shortly publish. 
The same house will shortly issue “ Religious Poems,’”’ by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. 

Botanists may be glad to know that the second part of Bentham 
and Hooker’s “‘ Genera Plantarum” has just been published. Lindley 
and Moore’s “ Treasury of Botany,” which has also been announced 
for some time, is at length nearly ready for publication. 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson have commenced the book sales for the 
winter season with the “ Library of a gentleman removed from his 
residence in Surrey.’”’ Conspicuous amongst the valuable works in 
this library are the “ Musée Francais,” 4 vols., and other Picture 
Galleries; ‘‘ Daniell’s Oriental Scenery ;” “ Montfaucon L’ Antiquité 
Expliquée,” 15 vols. folio; “ Antichita di Ercolano,’ 8 vols. ; Nichols’s 
“ Progresses of Elizabeth and James I.,”’ 7 vols.; a lange paper copy of 
‘*Grose’s England and Wales;” “ Palgrave’s English Common- 
wealth,” 2 vols.; “ Hamilton, Mémoires du Comte Grammont,” 
printed at Strawberry Hill; “Rabelais, Ciavres,” with Picart’s 
plates; ‘‘ Walton’s Biblia Polyglotta,” 8 vols. folio,—the great work 
executed during the Commonwealth (this identical copy has the 
Republican Preface, which was cancelled in many copies, and a 
Dedication to Charles II. substituted); “Stevens’s New Collection of 
Voyages and Travels into several parts of the World,” on large paper, 
only one other copy in this state being known; “ Vorraigne’s Golden 
Legend ;” “ Drummond’s Cidipus Judaicus,” a very rare, privately- 
printed work, with some curious books by the Mathers of New 
England,—amongst others Cotton Mather’s “Batteries upon the 
Kingdom of the Devil, Seasonable Discourses upon some common, but 
woeful instances, wherein men gratifie the Great Enemy of their 
Salvation”—a pamphlet so rare that no other copy is known to have 
occurred for sale. Amongst the libraries which will be dispersed by 
this firm during the coming season may be mentioned the professional 
and miscellaneous collection formed by Robert Ferguson, M.D., 
Physician to the Queen ; the extensive library of the late Rev. Jamies 
Morton, B.D., Prebendary of Lincoln and Vicar of Holbeach; the 
stock of books formed by the late Phillip Falle, bookseller of Jersey 
(about 40,000 volumes) ; together with a collection of Greek antiquities 
collected during an official residence of many years in Greece and the 
Levant, and various musical collections. 


The “ Globe Edition of Shakespeare,” which we recently informed 
our readers had been sold to the extent of 50,000 copies since last 
Christmas, has been reproduced in America, by Messrs. Roperts 
BRotTHERS, who ask two dollars and a half per copy—a large advance 
upon the English price of three shillings and sixpence. 

“Lyric Leaflets Shed in Early Spring” is the title of a small 
volame of poems, which Mr. George R. Wright, F'.S.A., of the Junior 
Athenzeum, is preparing for circulation amongst private friends. It 
will be dedicated to Lord Houghton. 

The election of a new Lord Provost of Edinburgh has just taken 


sang be jo tdl tea Chambers, head of the well-known publishing 


Mr. F. C. Burnand is about to publish his new onera burlesq 
“ L’Africaine, or the Queen of the Cannibal Islands.” — se 
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On the 3rd inst., Mr. Murray gave his annual trade dinner to the 
*principa! booksellers of London at the Albion, in Aldersgate-street. 
The following were the more important sales :—4,800 Dr. Living- 
stone’s “ Expedition to the Zambesi;” 600 Fergusson’s “ History of 
Architecture ;”? 3,700 Dean Stanley’s new volume of “ Lectures on 
the Jews ;” 8,000 Dr. W. Smith’s “Condensed Bible Dictionary ; 
400 “ Rennie’s Peking and Pekingese ;” 500 Dean Milman’s “ Trans- 
lations from the Greek;” 700 Bertram’s “‘ Harvest of the Sea;” 
1,800 Smiles’s “ Lives of Boulton and Watt;’’ 500 “The Student’s 
Blackstone ;” 600 Rawlinson’s “ Babylonia and Media;” 300 
“ Memorials of Major Macpherson ;” and 1,500 “ The Student’s Manual 
of Old Testament History.” The demand for Mr. Murray’s school- 
books was as great as on former occasions,—9,000 “ Mrs. Markham’s 
Histories,” and 1,200 James’s “‘ Alsop’s Fables,” being amongst the 
numbers. Of other works there were sold—1,000 “ Byron’s Works ;” 
10,200 “ Student’s Manual;” 200 Grote’s “ Hi of Greece,” 
8 vols. ; 3,000 “ Smiles’s Popular Works;” 500 Blunt's “ Scriptural 
Coincidences ;” 6,500 Smith’s Latin and Classical Dictionaries ; 
7,200 Smith’s ‘‘ Greek and Latin Course ;” 5,300 Smith’s smaller 
** Histories ;”” 1,000 Mrs, Barbauld’s “Hymns;” 1,200 Hallam’s 
* Histories ;”” 8,000 “ Little Arthur’s History of England;” and 
2,300 “‘ King Edward’s Latin Grammar.” 

Messrs. Smirn, Exper, & Co. have added to their list of new 
publications in the press, “ The Conflict of Good and Evil in our 
Day,” being Twelve Letters to a Missionary, suggested by a Speech 
of the Bishop of Oxford, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice; ‘“* The Red 


Shirt,” Episodes by Alberto Mario, being Sketches of Garibaldi’s | 
Campaigns in Italy ; and “ Tangled Weft,” Two Stories, by Mary L. | 


Boyle, a novel, &c. 

Mr. BentLey has in the press, “ Curiosities of Natural History,” 
a New Series, being the Third, by Francis Buckland, 2 vols., with 
illustrations ; ‘‘ The Heavens,” an Illustrated Handbook of Popular 


Astronomy, by Amédée Guillemin, edited by J. Norman .Lockyer, | 


imperial Svo., with 225 coloured lithographs and woodcuts ; “Over 
the Pyrenees into Spain,” by Mary Eyre, author of “ A Lady’s Walks 
in the South of France:” “The History of Greece,” Vols. {. and II. 


(to the close of the Peloponnesian war), by Dr. Curtius, translated, | 


with the sanction of the author, by A. W. Ward; “The Naturalist in 


Vancouver's Island and British Columbia,’ by John K. Lord, late 


Naturalist to the British North American Boundary Commission, 
2 vols., with illustrations ; “ France on the Eve of the Great Revo- 
Intion,” by Admiral Sir George Collier, being a Diary of a Visit to 
France and the Austrian Netherlands, edited by his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Gertrude Tennant, portrait; “‘ Harem Life in Egypt and Con- 
stantinople,” by Emmeline Lott, formerly Governess to the Grand 


Pacha Ibrahim of Egypt,” 2 vols., with steel engraving; “ Club Life | 


of London,” with Anecdotes of the Clubs, Coffeehouses, and Taverns 
during the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries, by 
John Timbs, F.S.A., in 2 vols.; “The History of the American War,” 
Vol. II., by Lieut.-Colonel Fletcher, Scots Fusilier Guards, with Plans 
of Battles; and new novels by Agnes Strickland, Florence Marryat, 
Percy Fitzgerald, the author of “ Lady Flavia,” and Miles Gerald 
Keon, &c. 

Messrs. MacmiLitan & Co. havein preparation (in addition to works 
already announced) ‘“‘ Hereward, the Last of the English,” a new 
novel, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley ; “ Leighton Court,” a new novel, 
by Henry Kingsley ; ‘‘ The Prince and the Page,” a book for the young, 
by the author of “The Heir of Redcliffe ;” ‘‘ Romances and Minor 
Poems,” by Henry Glassford Bell ; “ The Neutrality of England Vindi- 
cated, a Letter to the President of the United States,” by William 
Vernon Harcourt, of the Inner Temple, author of “ Letters of Histo- 
ricus;*” ‘“ The Statesman’s Year-book, a Statistical, Genealogical, and 
Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized 
World, for the Year 1866,” by Frederick Martin (third annual publi- 
cation) ; and “ The Mathematical Writings of George Green,” formerly 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, edited by the Rev. N. M. 


Ferrers, Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Gonville and Caius | 


College, Cambridge. ' 

Messrs. Hurst & Buacketr will publish immediately “ Fides, or the 
Beauty of Mayence,” adapted from the German, by the late Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall, Bart., 3 vols. 

Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co. announce, “ Lives of the English 
Cardinals,”’ by the author of “ Memoirs of the Court of the Regency;” 
«“ The Life of Franz Schubert,” from the German of Dr. Kreissle von 
Hellborn, by Edward Wilberforce, author of “ Social Life in Munich ;” 
“The History of the British Empire in India, from 1844 to 1862,” 
forming a supplement to Mr. Thornton’s “History of India,” by 
Captain L. J. Trotter, Jate 2nd Bengal Fusilters, 2 vols. ; and 
‘Celebrated Trials connected with the Army and Navy,” by Mr. 
Serjeant Burke. 

The Reticious Tract Society have published a Christmas book, 
entitled “Our Life, illustrated by Pen and Pencil,” with numerous 
designs by Noel Humphyeys, Selous, J. D. Watson, Wimperis, Barnes, 
Du Maurier, Green, Pinwell, Sulman, Lee, and other eminent artists, 
engraved by Butterworth and Heath ; and announce “ Religion in Daily 
Life,” by the Rev. Edward Garbett ; “ Hymns for Christian Worship,” 
containing 500 hymns of the best writers, ancient and modern ; “‘ Patty 
Bailey, or Who Knows Best?” with engravings; “Jessie and her 
Friends,” with engravings; “ Basil, or Honesty and Industry,” with 
engravings. ‘They also will publish on December 1st, “ Palestine, for 
the Young,” by the Rev. A. Bonar, with numerous engravings; “ The 
Children of Cloverley,” by Mrs. Webb, with engravings; and “ Lyn- 
tonville, or the Irish Boy in Canada,” with engravings. 

Messrs. Triisner & Co.’s new publications include (besides works 
lately announced), “Curious Facts in the History of Insects,” by 
Frank Cowan. 

Messrs. Darton & Hoper’s list of new publications for the 
season includes a new book for young ladies, by Mrs. Balfour, entitled 
‘Heroic Daughters;” “The Wonders and Beauties of Creation,” 
portrayed by Buffon, Humboldt, Livingstone, Ruskin, Dufferin, 


“4 


Tennant, and other illustrious travellers and authors, illustrated with 
nearly forty full-page engravings ; “The Cloud King, or Up in the Air 
and down in the Sea,” a boy’s book, by Stephen Hayward, illustrated 
with 12 full-page engravings ; “* The Coral Reef, or Adventures in the 
South Seas,” by Mr. Percy B. St. John, a book for boys ; “Gems of 
Great Authors,” with title and frontispiece in gold, and photographic 
portraits ;° a new edition of “Marian, or the Light of Some-one’s 
House,” by Maud J. Franc; “ Bible Stories and Pictures for Young 
Children,” by C. Laura Johnstone, a companion volume to the above; 
Peter Parley’s Forget-me-not, or Parting Gift ;” “ Light for Early 
Days,” a selection of poetry for children, illustrated with 100 engra- 
vings; “‘Text-Books and Daily Portions of Holy Writ,” compiled by 
the Rev. Dr. Leask; “The Young Scholar’s Handbook to the German 
Language,’ and “The Young Scholar’s Handbook to German 





Reading,” by Johanna Lebahn; and “The New Partnership Amend. 
ment Act of 1865,” relative to the limited liability of persons making 
| advances as partners, by 8. C. Horry, Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. J. F. Snaw will shortly publish “Echoes of Apostolical 
| Teaching, Selections from the Family Expositions of the late Rev. 
| Edward Bickersteth Watton,” by a Daughter. 


| Messrz. CuarmMan & Hai will publish in a few days, in 2 vols 
** Drafts on my Memory,” by Lord William Lennox. fe ® 


The author of “Le Conscrit de 1813” has just published a new 
| volume at the house of Hetzer, & Lacnrorx, entitled “ Histoire d’un 
Homme da Peuple,” which is a continuation of the now famous 
| * Romans Nationaux.” 

The much talked-of work of M. Louis Figuier, ** Vies des Savang 
Tilustres depuis l’Antiquité jusqu’ au dix Neuvidme Sidcle,” has just 
appeared. 

“Les Nuits du Quartier Bréda” is the title of a new novel by 
Ponson du Terrail, published by Dentvu. 
| _ ACHILLE Faure announces a work by M. Jules Vallas, entitled “ Les 
Réfractaires.” 

The eighteenth volame of the “ Correspondance de Napoléon I.” 
has appeared at Pion’s. 

The second volume of “ Journaux et Journalistes,” by Alfred 
Scriven, will appear on the 20th instant. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Acland (H. W.), The Harveian Oration, 1865. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Adams (Rev. H. C.), Balderscourt. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, by L, Carroll, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Allnutt (W.), Auctioneer’s Manual, 8vo., 4s. 

Anderson (C. H.), Digest of Common Law, &c, 8vo., 15s. 

Artemus Ward, His Travels among the Mormons, Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 

Beauty and the Beast. Colord. illust, Royal 1émo., 3s. 6d, 

| Blackwood’s Shilling Atlas. 4to., ls. ’ 
Boner (C.), Transylvania. 8vo., £1. 1s. 
Boole (G.), Differential Equations. 2nd edit. Or, 8vo., 14s. 
Bourgignon (H.), On the Cattle Plague. Cr. 8vo., 5s. ; 
Brinckman (H.), The Rifle in Cashmere. New edit. 
Burgh (N. P.), On the Slide Valve. 12mo., 4s, 
Cambridge (A.), Hymns on the Holy Communion, Small 4to., 3s. 6d, 
Cinderella. Colord, illust. Imp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 
Cranbourne (Lord), Historical Sketches and Reviews. Vol. II, 8vo., 12s, 
Dante’s Vision of Hell. Illustrated by G. Doré. 4to., 50s 
Davis (J. E.), County Courts Equitable Jurisdiction Act. 
De Chatelain (Macame), The Sedan Chair, Feap., 2s. 6d, 

| Deepdene Minster, by C. Macgregor. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Don Quixote, tran:lated by Jervis. Illustrated. Small 4to., 12s, 6d, 

Drary (A. H.), The Biue Ribbons, 16mo., 3s. 6d, 

Edwards (H.»5.), The Private History of a Polish Insurrection. 2 vols, Or. 8vo., 

21s. 

England’s Hopes and Blessings. Fceap., 3s. 6d. 

Fairbairn (W.), On Lron Shipbuilding. 8vo., 18s. 

Family Practice in Hom@opathy, 18mo., 2s, 

Fate (The) of Thorsgyll, by M, A. Bird. 8 vols. Or. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 

Fawcett (H.), The Economic Position of the English Labourer. > 58. 

Land. New edit, 


Feap., 3s. 6d. 


12mo., 5s. 


Fisk (Rev. G.), Pasvor’s Memorial of the Holy r. 8v0., 5s. 
Fullom (S. W.), The Mystery of the Soul. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 
Grant (J.), Adventures of Rob Roy. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Gray (Mrs. R.), Early Days of English Princes. New edit. 16mo.,3s, 6d. 
Great Truths of the Christian Religion, New edit. Feap., 3s, 
Hall (Mrs. 8. C.), Ronald's Reason. Cr. 8vo., 1s, 
Hawthorne (N.), Transformation. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Haughton (Rev. 8. M.), Precious Truths for Every One. 18mo., 2s, 
Hennell (8. 8.), Present Religion. Part I. Or, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Henry (Matthew), Life of, by Sir J. Williams. 12mo,, 2s, 6d. 
Hudson (F.), Inorganie Chemistry. 12mo., 4s. 6d, 
Hume and Smoliett's England, by Haghes, New edit. Vol, VIII, 12mo., 4s. 
In and Out of School. Royal 8vo., 2s. 6d, 
Jerrold (D.), Mrs. Candle’s Curtain Lectures, illustrated by C, Keene, dto., 10s, 64, 
John Alston’s Vow, by BE. A. Marray. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lis- 6d. 
Late, but not Too Late, by A, Barrett, Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d, 
Little Lily’s Alphabet and oo Royal 8vo., 2s, 6d. 
Longfeliow (H. W.), Poetival Words, Newedit. 16mo., 1s. 64. 
Milton’s Poetical Works, with Index by Cleveland. New edit. Or. 8vo., 12s. 
Millhouse (J.), Italian Dictionary, 3rd edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. ° 
, Itahan Convereation. New edit. 12mo., 12s. 
Mozart (W. A.), Letters of, by Lady Wallace, 2 vols. Or. 8vo., 18s. 
Morte D’ Arthur, translated by T. ight. 2nd edit. 3 vols. 12mo., lis, 
Nicholson’s Carpenter's Guide, by A. pitel, 4to,, 21s, 
Pereira’s Materia Medica Abridged, 8vo., 21s. 
Platt’s (Rev. H_), Knglish Synonyms. Newedit. 12mo., 3s. 6d, 
Poe (E. A.), Poetical Works. New edit. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Power (Rev. P. B.), the Pivot Words of Scripture, Cr. 8vo., 5s, 
Puss in Boots. Colrd. Illus, Imp. 16mo., 3s, 6d, 
Punch’s Pocket Book, 1866, 2s. 6d. 
Reminiscences of a Raven, Feap., 2s, 
Routledge’s Picture Book of Animals and Birds. Royal Svo., 2s. 6d. 
Sam Spangles, by 8 irling Coyne. Feap., 1s. 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels. Illus. Vol, II, Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Snooded Jessaline, by Mra. J. K. . BSvols, Or. 8vo., £1, lls, 6d, 
Sladen (H. M.), County Courts Equitable Jurisdiction Act, 12mo., 5s, 
Solicitors’ Diary and Almanac. 8vo., 2s. 6d. ‘ 
Stome (Mrs. H. B.), Little Foxes. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Strauss (Dr. F.), New Life of Jesus, 2 vols, 8vo., £1, 4s, 
Sybil and her Live Snowball. 4to., 1s, 
Sunday Scholar's An:ual. Ist series. 16mo., 1s. 6d, 
Timbs (John), Something for Everybody. 2nd edit, Or, 8vo., 5s. . 
, Strange Stories of the mal World. Cr. 8vo., 6s. ; 
T (Mrs.), Simple Stories of Church History. New edit. 18mo., Is. 6". 
Vaughan (Rev. D. J.), Christan Evidences of the Bible. 2nd edit. Pons S 6d, 
Ww (H.), Etymological Dictionary. Vol. III. Part I. 8vo., 10s. . 
White (Capt.), Lrish Coast Tales of Love and Adventure. Cr. 8vo,, 108. 60. 
What became of Tommy, by Mrs. E. M. Norris. 1émo., 2s. 6d. 
Winning Words. Vol. 1. 18mo., 1s, 6d. 
Wonders and 

















Beauties of Creation, Feap., 5s, ‘ 
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Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence. 





Conrznts oF No, 279, Novemegrr 4, 1865 :— 
Review or Porirics. Finz Arts :— 


Mr. Gladstone at Glasgow. The Winter Exhibitions. 
Mr. Seward on the Monroe Doctrine. Music. 
Dr. Vaughan’s American Notes. SorENcE. 


Mowry anv CoMMERCE. 
Rsviews or Booxs:— 

Pheasant nape} . Sir Richard Steele. . 

The Greatness of Little Things. Professor Lightfoot’s Edition of the 
. The Gas Explosion at Nine Elms, Galatians. 

Judicial Changes. New Novels. 

Our University Letter. _ eyes apeeae. 

” res prings 0 ruta, 

Sy: 828 wnat CuURCH | ithe Jewish Captivities, 


No. XXXI.—The Diocese of Chester. | re eanines- 


—No. 3.—Dissenters in Liverpool. | Literary Gossip. 
The Established Church of Ireland. | List of New Publications for the Week. 


Dissent in Russia. 
Westminster Abbey. 
Diner a la Ruskin. 








Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INTER EXHIBITION, under the superintendence of 





SPECIAL NOTICE. ‘ 


BONUS YEAR, 1865. 
SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


NINETY PER CENT. OF THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG 
THE ASSURED. 








THE BOOKS OF THE 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CLOSE ON 3ist DECEMBER. 





Proposals for LIFE INSURANCE must be lodged at the Head Office, in 
Lowpon and EprnsurGu, or with the Agents of the Company, on or before the 
above date, otherwise the Policy will not be entitled to share in the Division of the 
Surplus then to be declared. 

The FUND to be Divided will consist of the Profits accumulated during the 
Seven Years since 1858, 





The MARKED SUCCESS which has attended the operations of this Com | 
during the last two years is shown by the LARGE AMOUNT OF INSURANCE 
EFFECTED, viz.— 


2311 NEW LIFE POLICIES, assuring ...........:000sesceererees £1,988,437 


Bote Adaenal Pacts ssiertsitedecdiierccer ntti incslittae iti £64,897 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Increase in Fire Premiums during the same period 
EI OD cinncocnctsteseiscntonbasnssecuinsopinhbecingerecaqueeneneeses £100,000 
Every facility offered to Insurers, and all kinds of business transacted. 
Forms of Proposals, and full information, may be had at the Head Offices, or 
from any of the Agents of the Company. 








HEAD OFFICES : 





. ses EOUIOM, s cocenschevdipationdetasese 61, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Mr. WALLIS, removed from the French Gallery to the Society of British | =“ West End Office 8° Waterl lace. Pali-mal!. 8.W 
Artists’ Gallery, Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall, is now open from 9 until 5 o’clock daily, , est Bn ce 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 5.W. 
‘Admission One Shilling. ’ pe TRMGDGIER iccccccdccsstacticesins 64, Prince’s-street. 
HE MONTHLY REVIEW OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN HERCULES 


STOCKS, Shares, Eastern Indian and Mining Securities, contains alist of 
the safest and most desirable Investments of the day, paying 5 to 12 per cent, 
Ln mong, ply he CO., Stock, Share, and Finance Brokers, 9, Spring-gardens, Charing- 
cross, London. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, COLNEY HATCH.— 
SEVEN MILES FROM LONDON BY RAILROAD OR ROAD.— 





Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres; Unconsecrated, 50 Acres, Usually charged 
Catacomb ... a bas nes Ste one £8 8 O ... £1618 0 
Ground for Brick Vault for 6 Coffins one a, ot. i ee DO 

Ditto ditto 12 ditto... ees watae- 9 « SiO @ 

Ditto Private Grave ... om nd .. 215 0 440 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) joi » ef 220 
Ditto, Child under 10  ... wr on eee ~— = oe 


Not provided 
Intermentin Family Grave (nochargeforGround)... 2 2 0 {for in other 
Cemeteries. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
OFFICES: 122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1, Dale-street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 7, Cornhill, and 
Charing-cross, London, 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 





Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 
1851 £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 $21,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1864 742,674 236,244 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted. 


as GENERAL PROVIDES T ASSURAN CE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION. 








Dreectors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., (Chairman.) 
JOB CAUDWELL Esq., F.R.8.L. (Deputy-Chairman.) 

Captain George — Joseph A. Horner, Eeq. 

Francis Brodigan, ig Oeks The Rev. Robert Maguire, M.A. 

W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon, Lord Teynham, 

GenzraL Manacer.—Hubert Geo. Grist, Esq., F.8.8. 
Resipent Actuary.—George 8. Horsnail, Esq., A.I.A. 

NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance have been introduced by 
this Company with marked success. 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon undoubted Securities. 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 and upwards, upon which interest is 
allowed at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

DEBENTURES, with Monthly Subscriptions, similar to the Shares of Building 
Societies (but free from the risks of membership), bearing compound interest at 
5 = eent., and withdrawable at any time, granted. 

ONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and permanent means of em- 
plozing capital, may obtain a few of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten 
hillings on application, and Ten Shillings on allotment. Dividend 7} per cent. 

r annum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work energetic i 
LIBERAL TERMS, in all parts of the United Kingdom. _— a + 


HUBERT GEO, GRIST, F.8.8., General Manager, 
Chief Offices : 370, Strand, London, W.C. 


Pag pho LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, and 27, CANNON STREET, LONDON, ; 
S TRUSTEES. 
The Ri i Ww 
sr at Bee ef ay ase, 


The following figures will show an increase quite unprecedented in the history of 
the Company :— 








The amount assured in 1862 was .. £151,065 
Ditto aa SB DEUS 0 « cvsoscescssccecee 194,152 
Ditto jas BS WR sais nedbilseninctekcitbemnetectacrens 266,450 


To ample security the Office adds the ad 
os ples y vantage of moderate rates and liberal 


The bonuses declared have bee usual] 
four-fifths of the premiums paid, abe y large, and amount in some cases to 
HENRY D, DAVENPORT, Secretary, 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (Lauren). 
CHIEF OFFICE, 33, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


The Oldest Non-Tariff Fire Office. 

Fire Insurance on every description of insurable property. 

Special advantages in the Life department. Second-class lives assured at the 
ordinary rate of premium, on an equitable system peculiar to this Company, 
Agents are required where the Company is not efficiently represented, 

rospectuses, and every information, on application to 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 


£100 for TWOPENCE.—EXCURSIONISTS may secure 
this sum for their Families in CASE of DEATH, or 


£1 Weekly for themselves if injured by RAILWAY ACCIDENT, by taking an 
Insurance Ticket of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE Journey INSURANCE TICKETS to the DUBLIN 


EXHIBITION or elsewhere may also be obtained at all the RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 


N.B.—Take your INSURANCE TICKET when you poy your Fare, 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 
In the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
may be Insured against by an ANNUAL POLICY, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


EOLOGY.—ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, to illustrate 


the new edition of “ Lyell’s Elements of Geology,” and facilitate the study 
of Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 500 guineas; also, 
single specimens of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, 
Hammers, all the Recent Publications, &c., of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. ea . 
ivate Instruction is given in Mineralogy and Geolo, Mr, TENNANT 
F.G.8., 149, Strand, W.C. ad ala ; 











PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 





“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.”—Sir Davip Bruwsrsr, F.R.S., &c. 


“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”—Athenaum, : 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.O. 


PECIAL NOTICE—DUTY OFF TEA.—All Prices again 
Reduced Sixpence per Pound. Strong to Fine Black Tea, 1s. 6d., 2s., 28. 6d., 
to 3s. per pound. The most delicious Black Tea the World produces is now 
- 3s. 6d. per — Rich, rare, choice Coffees 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 
PHILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London, 
E.C. A Price-Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices, 
PF cgee ps: 22. rw} all goods Carriage Free, by their own vans, within eight 
es, and send Teas, Coffees, an ices, Carria ree, to i i 
market town in ae if to the value of 40s. wil Poe ee 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agents or any connection with any House in 
Worcester or Swansea, 


URY AWARDS.—DUBLIN EXH N.— Pri 
awarded to BROWN and GREEN for “Ate tes Prize Medal 


, th an 
Chimney. No smoky chimne close heat ” RICK 
Steno. oky chi 78, no eat or smell.” FREDERICK THOMAS 


REDERICK THOMAS’S BATHS.— i 
awarded at the DUBLIN INTERNATION ah ere 


fitted up in the best manner. Designs and Esti Loatlon .. 7 
RICK THOMAS, 72, Bishopsgate Within. stimates on spplication.—FREDE 

















“CLOSE RANGE with an OPEN CHIMNEY.’—The 
NEW PATENT CURES SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and avoids all close heat 


or smell in or from the kitchen, t — 
oe Seed bn ce Soom Prospectus post-free, FREDERICK THOMAS 


ee 





